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Agent, Liberty Mutual 
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floating car 
_ continuous forms. Repeat-O-Pak 
: is quick and easy to load...speeds 
up our entire forms-writing operation . . . and 
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cuts our carbon paper costs to the bone! 


floating carbon paper for continuous 
forms used on all kinds of forms-writing 
machines. . . I. B. M. and 

Underwood Forms-writers . . . Moore 


Carbon-Saver and Uarco Adapters. 


STANDARD 
MANIFOLD 
cOMPAN Y 


Dept. A17-51 - Carbon Papers - Inked Ribbons 
333 W. Lake St. - Chicago, II! 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Budge Carbon Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal 3, Quebec 





TRAINING 
YOU CAN 


WITH 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for IAS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to IAS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 





EXECUTIVE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Prac ticing Certified Publie Accountant ; Member of Faculty, International Accountants Society. 
“ee = muis inc. ; Former President, Illinois Chamber of Commerce ; Former President, American Society of 
_ Certified Public Accountants; Former President, Ezecutives Club of Chicago. 


THOMAS W. LELAND Head, Department of Business Administration, Texas A. and M. College; Past President, Ameri- 
B.A. M.A. CPA can Accounting Association; Former Educational Director, American Institute of Accountants ; 
ee ee ee Past President, Tezas Society of C.P.A.’s ; Editor of ‘Contemporary Accounting.” 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL Chairman, Board of Diregtors, International Accountants Society, Inc. ; Dean Emeritus, College 
M.E.. LLD.. D.Sc of Engineering, Cornell 'University; Former President, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
ie ” r neers; author of “Cost Finding,” “Industrial Economics,’ and other textbooks. 


LEE GALLOWAY Vice-Chairman, Board of Directors, International Accountants Society, Inc.; Former Chairman, 
B.Sc., Ph. D. Board of Directors, The Ronald Press Company ; Former Director, Department of Management, 
canes aus iad New York University; author of “Office Management” and other textbooks. 
STEPHEN GILMAN Educational Director, International Accountants Society, Inc author of “Accounting Concepts 
B.Sc., C.P.A of Profit,” “Analyzing Financial Statements,” “Principles of Accounting,’’ “What the Figures 
Pee ee Mean,” and numerous technical articles on accounting and allied subjects. 


FACULTY 


Stanley E. Beatty, C.P.A. C. W. Emshoff, $.8., C.P.A. Frank H. Murray, C.P.A. G. E. Taylor, C.P.A. 
Robert Dick, B.L., C.P.A. Stephen Gilman, B.Sc., C.P.A. Kenneth E. Oakley, C.P.A J. G. Terry, A.B., C.P.A. 
Roy E. Duvall, B.C. Sf C.P.A. C. E. Hoglund, B.S., M.B.A., C.P.A. William A. Parrish, B.S., C.P.A. H. G. Westphain, C.P.A. 
George P. Ellis, C.P. A. James W. Love, C.P.A. Samuel D. Plotnick, C.P.A. Earl R. White, C.P.A. 











Additional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request. 
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“Sure, he’s got a low number 
..--his uncle’s the Mayor !” 


Sometimes a political machine can get you a low number. 

But if you're involved in more complex figures . . . business statistics, 
say... try a business machine. Better yet a Monroe. 

Because Monroe... hear ye... handles all kinds of numbers —low, 
high, simple, complex. In fact, whatever your figuring or 
accounting problem, Monroe makes the model to solve it. Fast. 
Efficiently. Economically. The moral of our story, of course, is: 


wherever you find figures, you'll find Monroes. Except jail. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


ies 
Depend on Monroe to give you 
the right model for every 
figuring and accounting need 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


MONRO-MATIC The latest for fast, fully 
automatic, economical figuring. Compact, 
portable, with famous" Velvet Touch'’* ease 
of operation. Long, dependable service. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


EVERY business needs this efficient grand 
total model. Adds and subtracts directly 
in two registers. Accumulates, stores totals. 
Saves time, steps up figure production. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


COMPACT space-saving bookkeeper that 
handles several kinds of jobs. Outstand- 
ing value. Does same work as machines 
costing much more. Smooth, effortless, 
nerve-saving “Velvet Touch"* operation. 


*"VELVET TOUCH “originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
M ed b h serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 
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— your guide to Better 
Records and Impres- 
sive Correspondence 


@ How to judge oe proper- 
ties and their value. 

@ How to determine the effect 
of paper prices on total record 
or letter costs. 

@ How to get the correct, most 
economical grade for each spe- 
cific need. 

@ How to choose papers of per- 
manence, durability, prestige. 


These and the other essential guides 
to efficient paper selection are fully 
treated in the clearly-written, amply- 
illustrated pages of this new, free 
booklet. If you use, select or buy 
record or letter papers, you will find 
this handbook invaluable in helpin, 
you make the proper choices. $end 
for your copy now. 


& 
Since Vig? 1849 


L. L. BROWN 
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Record and Correspondence 


PAPERS 


LEOGERS, BONDS, INDEX 
BRISTOLS &@ LINENS 


L. L. BROWN Paper Co., ADAMS, Mass. 
Please send me FREE copy of “How To Get Greater 
Service and Voive From Your Records and Letters.” 


Name 

Title 
eee 
Street __ 


aie State 
Please Print Plainiy B52 
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BANK COSTS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I would appreciate your sending me at 
your convenience a list of the latest pub- 
lished literature on bank operating ratios, 
bank costs and bank budgets and any other 
literature on these three subjects of value 
to a bank comptroller. 


K. W. B. 


We referred this query to Mr. Evan M. 
Director of the Na- 
Bank Auditors and 
Melvin C. Miller, 


As SO- 


Johnson, Executive 
tional Association of 
Comptrollers and Ms 
Secretary of the American Bankers 


ciation. 


Mr. Miller wrote as follows 

‘On the subject of bank ratios, a study 
af the State Bank Division of the A.B.A. 
contains yrmation along this line. 
This booklet is put out annually and at the 
working on the 1951 


some inti 


present time We are 


study. | would also refer you to the Annual 
Reports of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

"You will also find information on bank 
costs in the F.D.1.C. annual reports. In 
addition, | am sending under separate cover 
a folder entitled "Current Trends in Bank 
Costs,” and a list of publications describing 
booklets on cost accounting procedure if 
you are interested in this particular subject. 
If you are, I also might refer you to the 
book “Bank Costs” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 

"On the subject of bank budgets there is 
practically nothing published that is up to 
date.” 

Mr. Johnson replied: 

“We have just completed a 
haustive treatise on Bank Costs, and we are 
sending you a copy under separate cover. 
The price of this volume is $7.00 to NABAC 
your 


very e@x- 


members, and if you decide it fills 














“Since this isn’t an air mail letter, would you dictate more slowly?” 
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need we will be happy to receive your re- 
mittance. 

“We have a technical file on bank budgets 
which is available to members on loan, but 
this is presently out and there is a waiting 
list. However, when this is available, we 
will be glad to send it to you for study. We 
will try to find some bank operating ratios 
which may fill the third request.” 

—The Editors 


THESIS—ACCOUNTING U.S.A. 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In a recent issue of “Essentials of Cost 
Accounting” by John G. Blocker I have 
seen a reference to a publication of yours, 
“Last-in, First-out Inventorying Takes 
Care of Wide Fluctuations” (THE Con- 
TROLLER, May 1939). 

I am a student of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Berne, Switzerland, and am just 
finishing my doctor's thesis on the subject 
of Accounting and Cost Practice in the 
United States. It would be an enrichment 
of my thesis if I could include some refer- 
ence to your article and if a copy or re- 
print is available, might I be so free as to 
ask you to send me same by airmail as well 
as any other material on costs or account- 
ing published or issued by you ? 

Acknowledgment will be made in the 
thesis and a copy of same submitted to you 
when published. 


PauL Haas, JR 
Muri—Berne 
Switzerland 


The thesis being developed by Paul Haas, 
Jr. of Berne, Switzerland, will hold interest 
for many controllers and particularly, it 
would appear, for CONTROLLER readers 
Carl Henry Haas of Boston and John A. 
Haase of Charles City, lowa, as well as the 
managing editor of THE CONTROLLER, Paul 
Haase. 

—The Editors 


DEPRECIATION RESERVES 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I was very much interested in the article, 
“Why Depreciation Reserve Should Not 
Be Deducted from Plan Account,” by Mr. 
E. Toder in the March 1952 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER. I find the history of the de- 
duction of depreciation from the asset 
plant account and the fallacy of making 
such a deduction extremely well reviewed 
in the article. It shows particularly the po- 
sition of regulated utilities and the possi- 
ble damaging consequence that may well 
result from such a requirement being im- 
posed upon them. 

I should like to add a further thought to 
those expressed by Mr. Toder which will 
be from the viewpoint of the attitude of 
the industries that have been making the 
reserve deduction as a routine matter for 
many years. I think it is safe to say that 
the main reason for deducting the reserve 
from the plant asset account given by ac- 





Watch job satisfaction 
hit a new high with 
Royal Electric Typewriters! 


“1 feel fresh as a daisy...’ 


“Look at these beautiful letters...’ 


“Greased lightning is slow compared to the work 
I turn out...” 


Such typical comments from typing personnel 
mean job satisfaction hits a new high with a 
“Bong!”’ And why not? 

On the Royal Electric Typewriter electricity 
does the work. At the end of the day the operator 
has expended only a trivial amount of energy. 
Fatigue is virtually banished. 


No psychiatrist is needed to point out how the 
Royal Electric Typewriter can heighten morale 
and keep hard-to-get typing personnel from 
changing to other jobs. 


Nor is a cost accountant necessary to explain 
how increased production . . . more work, better 
work, in less time . . . lowers office costs. 


However — it does need ourselves to say this: 
“The Royal Electric Typewriter is the Royal 
Standard Typewriter with power added. Like 
Royal Standard, it is made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
most rugged, most dependable writing machines 
ever built. They stay on the job longer . . . with 
less time out for repairs.” 


This precision-built piece of equipment can 
help you—lots. It belongs in your office. 
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STANDARD e¢ PORTABLE ¢ ELECTRIC 
Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


MAIL TODAY! 
a ee ee es es 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. 510 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I would like a free copy of the brochure, “Picture 
of Progress,” describing the new Royal Electric. 


NAME 
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by Norman N. Barish 


% BATTLING THE “OVERHEAD” 
by L. W. Garner 


Forthcoming Features 


IN THE CONTROLLER 


% GRAPHIC CONTROL REPORTING 


ye USE OF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDING 


BY THE NAVY’S BUREAU OF 


by E. S. Tilley 


countants engaged in industrial work is 
that it shows the amount of plant account 
that remains to be amortized. I suppose 
some people might be interested in such a 
figure. However, it seems to me that for 
such people it would be easy to ascertain 
the figure by deducting one amount from 
another, if that is all that is desired. 

One disadvantage that far outweighs the 
advantage of showing the amount of plant 
account yet to be amortized is the errone- 
ous impression people get generally from 
studies based on the net plant account fig- 
ure. Mr. Toder refers to some of the dis- 
tortions that arise from the use of net plant 
but the one that would particularly disturb 
me if I were responsible for the manage- 
ment of an industrial concern is the ratio 
of net earnings to net plant that is often 
used in comparison. It would not be unus- 
ual for an industrial company to show net 
earnings in relationship to net plant ac- 
count of over 50%. In fact, an annual 
report of a large industrial company came 
over op desk just this morning which 
showed a 62% ratio of net earnings to 
net plant account. 

It would disturb me no end to have the 
public informed, as it often is by studies 
es d on net plant, that my company was 
earning any such fabulous figure on what 
the public might assume to be the invest- 
ment in the plant and facilities either on 
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a cost or value basis. Of course, any such 
comparison ignores completely the amount 
invested by the company in inventories, re- 
ceivables and other working capital items. 

Another comparison which produces an 
erroneous conclusion is one used in labor 
productivity studies which shows the re- 
lationship of Gross National Product to 
total productive plant of American indus- 
try. The comparison invariably uses net 
plant which shows labor —— fav- 
orably, whereas, much of the increase in 
Gross National Product can be attributed 
to increased investment in plant which is 
obscured by the use of net plant in the 
comparison. 

The depreciation accumulation in most 
companies has no significant relationship 
to the cost of the plant and facilities, and 
of course no relationship to the value of 
such items. In many instances it represents 
accumulation on the basis of what the 
earnings could bear during a given period. 
Even disregarding the effect of inflation 
on the value of the plant figure and assum- 
ing that its cost represented the value to- 
day, which of course is far from the reality, 
the accumulated depreciation still would 
not in many instances bear any significant 
relationship to the portion of the plant ac- 
count that had been affected by the ele- 
ments of physical and functional de precia- 
tion. 
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It therefore seems to me unwise for an 
industrial company to indulge in the prac- 
tice of deducting depreciation accumula- 
tion from the plant account and in effect 
provide analysts and others with a figure 
on which they can show completely dis- 
torted results to the public of the financial 
results of the operation of the concern. It 
would seem to me much wiser to show the 
plant account at cost and the reserve for 
depreciation as a credit item on the bal- 
ance sheet indicating a reservation of sur- 
plus and let the analyst make his own 
deduction if he wants to know how much 
plant account remains for future amortiza- 
tion. 


H. H. ScAFF 

Vice President 
Ebasco Services Inc. 
New York 


“ONE OF THE BEST” 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I felt I should report to you my favor- 
able reactions to the content of your pub- 
lication. Im particularly pleased to note 
that you are holding the feature articles to 
three or four of major import each month 
and supplementing these with shorter 
articles. 

Let me add that I pass your publication 
to several of my assistants po they unm- 
formly report it as being most helpful in 
their work and one of the best publications 
in the financial and accounting fields. 

P. PG. 


ORGANIZING FOR TAXES 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Have you published an article in THE 
CONTROLLER relative to the advantages of 
having one central tax department re- 
sponsible for a company’s entire tax prob- 
lems ? 


yO ie 


Some observations on this subject were 
included in an article based on the recent 
study by Controllership Foundation, Inc., 
research arm of Controllers Institute, en- 
titled "Management Planning for Corporate 
Taxes’’—price $4.00 ($3.00 to members of 
Controllers Institute). 

—The Editors 





Readers of THE CONTROLLER 
are invited to express their reac- 
tions to articles appearing within 
our pages. Letters will be welcomed 
for inclusion on this page and must 
bear the writer's signature and ad- 
dress (which will be withheld if so 
requested). The Editors 
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The Futura 
TV: ables 


VIZ-ABLE CARD 
FILING FACILITIES 











* Full “eye-range” visibility 
* An easy portable, workable, visible system 
* Ata remarkably low price. 

THE FUTURA “VIZ-ABLES” 


ITEM DRAWER FOR CARD 
NO. DESCRIPTION SECTIONS | CARD SIZE CAPACITY 








SHIP 
wT. 








F240} @ Single Cabinet Futura ‘‘Viz-ables" 6 5x8 240 ea. side 

Complete 240 pockets 480 front & back ” 16” | 30 ibs. 

@ @ Double Cahinet Futura ‘‘Viz-ables’’ 12 5x8 480 ea. side 

Complete 480‘ pockets 960 front & back ad 20” 16” 55 Ibs. 
GRE ee o 

_VB | Sanitary Base for F240 ee ee ee 

DVB | Sanitory Base for F480 
































"| _15” | 10%" | 16” | 7 Ibs 
15” | 20” | 16” | 10 ths. 








Available in grey or green—locks extra Literature Available 


sales corp. new york 63). y., u. Ss. a. 
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One operator does the work of 
two. One keyboard operates both 
machines because the card punch- 
ing is synchronized with the 
accounting machine keyboard. 


money-saving jobs at & low cost... 


with Remington Rand Synchro- Matic 


One! Top efficiency in handling your payables 
accounting: 

* All voucher copies and purchase journal posted 
in one simple, high-speed operation with auto- 
matic proof for each entry 

* Vouchers posted and checks written as needed 
* Work always up to date, enabling you to take 
maximum discounts 

Two! Fast, accurate summarized facts to help 
you CONTROL your expenditures 

* Electrically synchronized punch aatomaticall) 
prepares a detailed punched-card record of each 
transaction as operator posts to vouchers 

* Cards thus produced can be tabulated for any 


distributions or analyses your business requires. 


If you already own or rent Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines, Synchro-Matic will 
help you get even greater output from them. Or, 
you may contract the tabulating end of the job 
to Remington Rand Business Services—for con- 
venient, economical preparation of reports and 
statistics. Phone or write us for full details. 


Free — Interesting new folder 
(No. AB-548) describing Syn- 
chro-Matic savings on Accounts 
Payable. Ask also about Synchro- 
Matic for Billing, Sales Statis- 
tics, Budget Records and Payroll. 
Phone our local office or write to 
Management Controls Reference 
Library, Rm. 1081, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 





Guest Editorial 


Edward C. Hof, comptroller of the American Brake Shoe 
Company and assistant treasurer of the Institute, brought to 
our attention an editorial bit to pass on to our readers: 

“In an issue of a house organ which went to all customers 
of our company, we published a list of the ten most important 
management factors as compiled by the treasurer of another 
company; we enclosed a ballot for our readers to fill out and 
indicate in priority order what they considered the most im- 
portant. In a later issue we printed the results shown below. 


Private Wire Readers 
. The attitude of the workers 


The Original List 
. Ratio of current assets to lia- 


bilities. 
. Control of expense. 
. The gross margin of profit. 


4. The investment portfolio of 
the business. 

. Accounting methods—in con- 
stant need of simplification. 

. Sales, not merely as compared 
with last year, but the five- 
year sales trend. 

. Research, to improve existing 
products and develop new 
ones to keep the business 
young. 

. Equipment—to replace obso- 
lete equipment as soon as 
more efficient is available. 
The employment of new peo- 
ple, to make sure the right 
kind of character, ability and 
growth capacity are being 
added to the business. 

. The attitude of the workers 
toward management—which 
is usually a reflection of the 
management's attitude toward 
the workers. 


. Sales. 


(No. 10 on original list.) 


. Control of expense. 
. Research. (No 


7 on original 
list.) 


. Equipment. (No. 8 on origi- 


nal list.) 


. Accounting methods. (Checks 


with original list.) 


. Employment of new people 


(No. 9 on original list.) 


. Profit margin. (No. 3 on orig 


inal list. Some mention gross, 
some net prof.) 


(No. 6 on original 
list.) 


. Ratio of current assets to lia 


bilities. (No. 1 on original 
list.) 


. Investment portfolio. (No. 4 


on the original list.) 


Perhaps the outstanding revelation of this Management 
Quiz is management's growing appreciation of the human 
factor in business. No. 10—attitude of workers—becomes 
No. 1. If this is general throughout business, a revolution in 
management thinking has taken place in the last decade. 
Surely this is a wholesome sign, for business is primarily 


peo ple—people serving people.” 


Planning for Taxes and the Controller's Career 
A while ago I was discussing the Controllership Founda- 
tion report “Management Planning for Taxes’’ with one of 
our members. He commented that many a controller had 
missed opportunities to utilize the concept of management 
planning for taxes in furthering his own career in his com- 
pany. This comes from a man who could prove the point out 


of his own experience at the close of World War II. He was 
able to show his company how to defer some sizable sales 
until after the excess profits tax law expired, and he gave the 
advice in such form that the origin of the suggestion was in- 
disputably the controller's office. He carried on an extended 
campaign, over a period of a year and a half, to sell a re- 
luctant management upon the advantages of LIFO inventory 
accounting for certain of the company’s operations, and the 
change deferred several millions of dollars of taxes. Again 
the important point seems to be “Jt is not enough to do a good 
job; you must let someone know you did it!’ 


Don’t Clip an Eagle’s Wings! 

Recently your editors received an invitation to attend, 
with other members of the press, the ceremonies opening 
the New Jersey Turnpike. This $250 million Turnpike will 
become part of the proposed great system of expressways 
linking the principal centers of population in the eastern 
part of the country. 

We couldn't spare time to attend but we did allow mem- 
ory to rove back 25 years to a summer's day in the Senate 
Office Building at Washington, D. C. At the time, your 
editor was a stenographer in the office of Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut. I see now that on that morning I 
had the rare privilege of listening to a man who was just 
about 25 years ahead of his time. 

Gutzon Borglum, the famous sculptor, came in with an 
engineer friend to demonstrate to the Senator a plan for 
self-liquidating toll highways designed to carry the motor 
traffic of the future. They argued that the millions which 
must be spent on the widening and straightening of existing 
highways as traffic increased, could be used as a revolving 
fund to build their proposed expressways and that the earn- 
ings on the first links of the system would establish adequate 
credit to float bonds to pay for additional construction. 

They had been unable to interest any state highway com- 
missions, nor the Bureau of Public Roads in Washington. 
They came to the Senator in the hope that he could find a 
way to bring their dream to fruition, He liked the sculptor’s 
plan and saw its common sense, but he sadly realized that 
it was a vision that would probably be caught, at the time, 
by only one member of Congress in a hundred. He was al- 
ready committed to a tremendous task of the same sort— 
that of persuading Congress to regard the future of avia- 
tion seriously and to establish sub-Cabinet posts for avia- 
tion in the War, Navy and Commerce Departments. 

So the sculptor went back to carving sides of mountains 
and the engineer to work for a highway commission. Today 
we are left with the possibility of contemplating what real 
traffic relief might have been achieved at an earlier date 
through development of a comprehensive expressway sys- 
tem, with the millions of dollars that were spent on widen- 
ing and straightening congested highways running through 
the centers of business communities. 

Do the executives of your company take a second look 
when someone in your organization appears to have “crack- 
brain” ideas? WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


can see how every Sensimatic feature contributes to 
volume-handling velocity of these superb new account- 
ing tools. You can translate this into more efficient, more 
economical figure-fe-t production in your business. Next 
step is to learn how little your Sensimatic will cost. Why 
not take it... why not call your Burroughs man now? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 








A carriage that’s all automatic— 


Carriage opens, closes and 
forms are spaced by automatic 
Sensimatic control. All move- 
ments are motor-driven for 
smooth operation. Transpar- 
ent slip-proof form guides are 
easily moved, easily adapted... 
give all-operation visibility. 








A keyboard that’s simple as ABC— 


All Sensimatic keyboards feature 
square keys with “Finger-tip Fit.” 
Key pressure is scientifically cor- 
rect for swift and simple operation. 
Keys and motor bar can be de- 
pressed simultaneously for extra 
speed. Automatic functions can also 
be controlled from the keyboard. 





| A mechanism that thinks the job through— 


This “mechanical brain’ sensin 
panel directs the Sensimatic throug 
every figuring operation and car- 
riage movement . . . enables it to 
compute while in motion for greater 
speed. Any four jobs to a panel— 
any number of panels to a machine 
—means unlimited versatility. 








Now there are three! 


Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 
Sensimatic 200 with $ totals 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 





How the C&O Operates Its 


FINANCIAL INSTRUMENT PANEL 


John €. Kusih 


The purpose of any financial reporting system is to pro: 
duce simple, understandable pictures of what is going on in 
the company. It should provide an instrument panel which 
offers reliable indicators of business position for business 
executives. It should not be a haphazard collection of reports 
based on the limited view of a man at a peephole! 

During recent years we have been literally flooded with 
books and articles telling what management needs; much 
less has been said about the ways of effecting the transition 
from what we now have! It is this problem of transition 
that has given us the most difficulty on the CGO. Out of this 
experience there have been developed some indications of 
how to proceed in designing and operating an effective 
financial instrument panel. 


. First of all, we should recognize that for a financial instru- 
ment panel, financial data of past and current events and 
forecasts of the future must be prompt and reliable. How 
promptly are the financial indicators of your company avail- 
able? How reliable are they? Are they based on habitual 
pessimism and efforts to play 100% safe? 


Your response may be that excellent financial vy based 


on excellent accounting data tell you promptly and accurately 
how your business is doing. However, I would like to sug- 
gest very respectfully that, while, according to conventional 
standards, normal accounting procedures may be prompt and 
accurate, this is not enough for aggressive management pur- 
poses. Stated another way, a financial man’s excessive rever- 
ence for normal accounting procedures may well be a major 
handicap to the efforts of management to keep abreast with 
current events. 

Let me hasten to say that I do not propose to do away with 
accounting or accountants. I am an accountant myself, ac- 
counting is among my chief responsibilities, and I recognize 
it as an indispensable management tool. I do offer, however, 
the following suggestions for modification of generally ac- 
cepted ideas concerning financial reports: 


A. Cast off the millstone of reliance on accounting closing 
dates for financial data. In collaboration with your ac- 
counting department, establish estimating systems 
which will produce all major financial reports well 
ahead of the regular closing dates. If an estimating 
system is used, there is no reason why an income state- 
ment should not be issued by the second working day 
after the close of each period. 

These estimating systems would be concerned only 
with isolation of significant variations from the recur- 
ring revenues and expenses, or established standards. 
Recurring items would not require recalculation. 


Reports produced through such estimating systems 
would serve most top management purposes. They 
would replace for current use all reports dependent on 
conventional closing dates. Data later developed by 
regular accounting procedures would be used as a check 
on these estimates, for auditing purposes and for peri- 
odic reports to stockholders and government agencies— 
none of which carries as urgent a deadline as manage- 
ment control data. Let us remember that even the so- 
called “actual figures” are at best only approximations 
of realities! 

My second suggestion is 
B. Insist on greater reliability of financial data! How is this 
possible with an estimating system ? 

As you know, the answer is that precision down to 
the last cent is of importance only with respect to in- 
dividual transactions and for auditing purposes. Such 
precision is not needed for management decisions. 

The important thing, especially at business turning 
points, is to have available reliable financial facts—reliable 
only in the sense of rounded off approximations, sometimes 
in thousands of dollars or even millions. These are much 
more useful than conventional statements which appear to 
be precise because they are expressed in dollars and cents. 
Precision of this sort is an illusion when such statements 
contain severe distortions produced by accounting adjust- 
ments or arbitrary prorations 

The specific prorations or allocations I am talking 
about are those which have to do, for the most part, 
with so-called regulated costs. They are not directly 
related to business volume. They are incurred by man- 
agerial decisions. In the railroad industry, such costs are 
a large proportion of total operating costs. This is like- 
wise the case in most other types of business. Design 
engineering, space advertising and maintenance ex- 
penses, usually determined at the beginning of the year 


JOHN E. KUSIK has been vice 
president-finance of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co. since 1949. He 
is also vice president of White Sul- 
phur Springs Co. and vice president 
and director of Manistee & North- 
eastern Railway and affiliated com- 
panies. This clear and graphically 
illustrated paper was presented be- 
fore the Cleveland Treasurers’ Club. 
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or some longer cycle, fall into this category. In making 
cash forecasts, it is, of course, important to know the 
period in which the actual disbursement will be made. 
However, in reporting earnings for a period, some 
other basis of recording these expenses might be more 
useful. 

I recall a solemn meeting of distinguished financial 
men debating at some length the question of when to 
charge such expenses. The final decision was to record 
advertising expense, which fluctuated widely, in the pe- 
riods in which actual payments were made. This was 
done in the name of so-called “integrity” of accounting, 
overlooking the fact that from a managerial standpoint, 
the income account could become seriously distorted. 


My third suggestion 
C. Use the breakeven chart technique to test the reliability 
of your accounting data. Breakeven charting calls for 
careful review of classifications for revenues and costs; 
segregation of costs between variable, regulated and 
fixed. Experience shows it is useful in spotlighting un- 
usual occurrences and enforcing more careful planning 

of prorations. 

A financial control panel, to be of value, must reflect 
significant events promptly. It must not let them be 
buried under slow-moving or old-fashioned accounting 
procedures nor must it allow them to be buried under 
meaningless adjustments, practices which alert account- 
ants everywhere are themselves anxious to avoid or 
change. 


Lastly, on this subject of financial reports 


D. Do not be a chronic pessimist. Let's say that a chronic 
pessimist is a fellow who, on a picnic day, squints at 
the cloudless sky and proclaims that it is going to rain! 

It is a normal function of a financial man to serve as 
a balance wheel for other functions of the business, in 
making financial appraisals of current events and future 
probabilities. However, it is dangerous to assume the 
attitude of playing 100% safe. In the first place, it will 
lead to a timid withdrawal from the realities of life. 
Moreover, the results of such a withdrawal are usually 
disastrous, even though disguised for a time, because 
100% safety is unattainable. Anyone can lose—by play- 
ing 100% safe! While viewing realistically the unpleas- 
ant facts and possibilities, the financial man with vision 
will not overlook the favorable facts. 

A recent issue of Time, referring to Winston Church- 
ill, offers a spectacular contrast of vision as against the 
lack of it: 


“Where they saw despair, he saw hope; where they saw 
defeat, he saw challenge; where they saw surrender, he saw 
opportunity to attack. And in the darkness of 1940, he 
dared to tell history: ‘This is our finest hour’.”’ 


So much for promptness and reliability in financial report- 
ing. 


II. I now turn to the second requirement: for a financial in- 
strument panel you need an unobstructed view of all 
phases of operations. Are you restricted to a “peephole” 
view ? 

If you are, you may as well give up the idea of streamlining 
your financial reporting system until you have enlarged your par- 
ticipation in the stream of management effort. 

The detailed construction of a financial instrument panel for 
any company is determined by its own characteristics and prob- 
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lems in the fields of marketing, manufacturing and po pce re- 
quirements. And it is also determined by the source of money 
used in the business. These characteristics cannot be discovered 
through armchair studies. As a financial man of your company, 
you should spend a large proportion of your time eating and 
sleeping, so to speak, with the men in the other fields of man- 
agement, learning what they are trying to accomplish. You should 
have more than only a general familiarity with your marketing 
outlets and manufacturing plants. 

In order to be able to design and maintain a good instrument 
panel for his company, the financial man must maintain his feel 
of operations through close personal contacts with the level at 
which the work is being done. This means not only financial areas 
but all areas. Intimate, frequent immersions into the environment 
of the other functions are especially important to financial men 
We are prone to become separated from the realities of life by our 
wall of paper documents and by overcaution—both of which 
can block from view the very realities which we are trying to 
evaluate. A first-hand view of these realities will readjust the 
distortions which develop when our view is confined to a mere 
peephole in a wall of paper. 

If you are the top financial man of your company, you should 
spend as much as half of your time associating with the other 
functions. Raise your relations above the paper level! 


III. The next requirement for an instrument panel is a flow 
chart, which, like a wiring diagram, would assure an or- 
derly flow of facts and impressions.—Here is C&O’s 
flow chart! How does it work? 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


FLOW CHART 


OF PROCESS OF ACCUMULATION AND PRESENTATION OF FINANCIAL DATA 


OIRECT PERSONAL CONTACTS AND ORAL REPORTS 


’ > > ’ 
INSTRUMENT PANEL 


° | 
‘ . j=K— 


BUSINESS 
REALITIES 











CHART A 


The block on the extreme left symbolizes what is going on— 
that is, BUSINESS REALITIES. Facts and impressions flow from these 
realities toward the instrument panel on the extreme right. 

The upper channel represents PERSONAL CONTACTS and ORAL 
REPORTS. It emphasizes the necessity of close personal contacts 
of financial men with all phases of operations. 

The lower channel starts out with the traditional reporting 
system—the first three blocks: BASIC BUSINESS DOCUMENTS, 
STANDARD ACCOUNTING RECORDS, and STANDARD FINANCIAL 
REPORTS. However, instead of relying solely upon this old part 
of the channel, quick, short-cut statistical methods are used to 
speed up the transmission of data by by-passing standard ac- 
counting records and financial reports. Such short-cut data may 
be in dollars or they may take the form of unit measurements such 
as tons of material or manhours of labor. 

Provision is also made in this lower channel for WORK CHARTS 
OF INDICATORS OF BUSINESS POSITION. 

On the C&O we keep over 100 different work charts for various 
phases of our business. Their purpose is to discover and spotlight 





promptly for further investigation any apparent significant turn 
of events. 

Data obtained from these various sources are carefully analyzed 
and measured. Whenever necessary, discussions are held with 
other department heads or men on the ground to make certain 
that data are properly interpreted. 

After all of these facts have been measured and interpreted, 
the PLANNING OF PRESENTATIONS is the next important step. 
Presentations must be free of confusing financial and accounting 
terminology because most management men do not understand it. 
The objective is to present the facts concisely and simply. 

Such of our major recurring presentations as the monthly re- 
port to directors are redesigned about once a year. Ideas for im- 
provement are accumulated for use at one time. We solicit sug- 
gestions as to improvement from other departments. Frequently, 
we ask the advertising and public relations departments to check 
over our presentations. 

For a quick example of a technique of presentation, you may 
be interested in this chart. It shows a suggested innovation for 
presentation to management of C&O's merchandise revenues 
“Net sales billed to you!” 
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CHART B 


This chart is designed to show at a glance how we stand in 
relation to our objective as well as in comparison with past pe- 
riods. For example, “This month UP 9%.” Short comments are 
added to point up the significant trends, “Merchandise revenues 
in October, $13,334,000, established a new record surpassing the 
previous all-time high of $13,277,000 for May 1951.” 

We have covered in our discussion, thus far, several major ele- 
ments of a successful financial instrument panel—the importance 
of promptness and reliability, the importance of an unobstructed 
view, and the flow chart. (Chart A) 


IV. We have now reached the Financial Instrument Panel 
itself. 


This instrument panel consists of six major subdivisions of 
the reporting system, grouped into two parts—TRADING POSI- 
TION and FINANCIAL POSITION. The goal of all operations is 
presented by objectives of financial position, into which all cur- 
rent planning and performance measurements are geared. These 
objectives are reached through skillful interplay of financial and 
trading factors, directed by management. 


Trading Position 

The trading position of a business consists of such factors as 
the product being marketed, its markets, channels of marketing, 
prices, volume and costs, all combined with availability of skilled 
manpower and management personnel. These factors produce a 
desired trading profit and industry position. Obviously, leader- 
ship in planning the objectives of trading position, as well as for 
performance, belongs with marketing men, designers of prod- 
ucts and manufacturing men, all fitting their planning and op- 
erations into the trading objectives. The function of the financial 
men is to serve all these groups by representing financial objec- 


tives, and by participating in constructive critical exchanges of 
views. 

For the purpose of the instrument panel, the financial man 
maintains only a few basic indicators of the trading position. 
These include data regarding profit margins, volume, prices and 
costs, as well as industry standing. 

On the C&O we maintain a close scrutiny of our industry stand- 
ing. For example, for merchandise traffic we follow the trend of 
new industries brought to our lines and the proportion of avail- 
able traffic secured by us. For coal traffic, we watch the percen- 
tage of total bituminous coal mined in this country, handled by 
C&O. Effective management usage of any instrument panel, such 
as we have been discussing, would project into the future the 
trend of the company’s industry standing. It was by this process, 
centering around anticipated increases in coal shipments, that 
management decisions were made on C&O which led to increased 
marketing effort and acquisition of additional facilities. As a re- 
sult, we found ourselves ready in 1951 to handle 13.3% of 
national production of bituminous coal as compared with 11.7% 
in 1946. C&O has increased its share of available traffic but we 
now ask ourselves, what should C&O's objectives be during the 
next 5 years? 
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CHART C 


In our planning of financial indicators for the trading posi- 
tion (Chart A), we have created a separate grouping of indi- 
cators for PHYSICAL PLANT. This was necessary because of the 
financial magnitude, in railway operations, of even routine addi- 
tions and replacements. Moreover, our total investment in physi- 
cal plant is, relatively speaking, much greater than in the case 
of most industrial companies. 

The problem of facilities is, of course, the province of engi- 
neers and manufacturing men. However, there are some areas in 
which the financial man should seck proper indicators of current 
position and trends. For example: 


A. Extent of modernization of facilities. The cost reduction effect 
of up-to-date facilities and the extra costs of obsolete facilities 
both have an important bearing upon the earning power of 
the company. On the other hand, improper deferment of im- 
provements and maintenance can destroy its earning power 
and financial position. 

Effectiveness of utilization of existing facilities may likewise 
exercise a major effect upon the earning power of the com- 
pany. Hence, it is the duty of a financial man to satisfy him- 
self that proper controls are in existence. He should determine 
what effect utilization of facilities has on current earnings and 
future trends. (Continued on page 236) 
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Progress Through Freedom 
a 


ORE THAN a hundred years ago Karl 
M Marx said that the owners of indus- 
try had become powerless to direct its 
course, and that in due course the present 
economic order would collapse of its own 
weight. Lenin made practically the same 
prediction about the United States, and 
a great deal of present communist policy 
is based on that assumption. Marx's 
prophecy hasn't come true after the lapse 
of a hundred years. 

On the contrary, private industry has 
gone forward, becoming bigger and more 
productive than Marx ever dreamed. But 
again, there is no guarantee that Marx’s 
prophecy and Lenin's prophecy about the 
United States will not come true. Certainly 
the trend of things in the United States 
during the past 20 years has been toward 
socialism. And unless we act soon and de- 
cisively to stop the present reckless and 
wasteful spending of the Federal Govern- 
ment, this country is headed for the na- 
tional bankruptcy that Lenin predicted. 

If, therefore, I do not tell you that every- 
thing is ‘going to the dogs,” it is not be- 
cause I am blind to the direction of the 
present course of things. As a matter of 
fact, it’s because the trend toward social- 
ism, and the trend toward bankruptcy, are 
becoming so pronounced as to be generally 
recognized, that I believe the American 
people will become fully aroused in time 
to stop them. 


I speak here of two trends, and without 
goitig into the question of whether they 
are not really a single trend, I'll consider 
them as two. 

One trend is marked by a strong tend- 
ency to centralize at Washington all the 
powers of government; and to give ex- 
panded power and authority to more and 
more public officials over more and more 
of the ordinary activities of the people in 
the name of ‘‘welfare.” The ultimate goal 
of this trend, whether it is recognized or 
not, is socialism. 

The other trend is marked by financial 
irresponsibility, and it consists of reckless 
and wasteful spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, without any regard whatever for 
its effect on our national economy, or for 
the capacity of our resources. 

The Federal Government already is do- 
ing things for individual citizens that no- 
body, except the Socialists, ever dreamed 
of prior to 1932. And the present adminis- 
tration has recommended to Congress leg- 
islation which, if enacted, would have the 
Federal Government assume responsibility 
for providing every adult in the country 
with a steady job at high wages, a good 
home, medical care when ill, and protec- 
tion against all the ordinary risks of life, 
from the cradle to the grave. Only a coali- 
tion of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats in Congress has prevented all this, 
and similar proposals, from becoming law. 


D. A. HULCY, president of Lone Star Gas Company, Dal- 
las, is the current president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. These observations, extracted from an 
address by Mr. Hulcy before the 1952 Southern Conference 
of Controllers Institute, present a challenge to corpo- 
rate controllers and financial officers in their roles as 
citizens. The author started as a clerk in the account- 
ing department of Lone Star in 1920 and advanced rapidly 
until named president in 1940. In 1951 he was named 
Salesman of the Year by the Dallas Sales Executive Club. 
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FEDERAL POWER 


More than this, the Federal Government 
is now taking from the leading industries, 
in the form of taxes, more than the stock- 
holders—the owners of those industries— 
receive in the form of dividends. It fixes 
the prices of the products of those indus- 
tries. It determines the amounts of raw ma- 
terials they may have for manufacture. It 
exercises great authority in determining 
what wages shall be paid to employes, how 
long they shall work, and under what gen- 
eral conditions. 

In short, the Federal Government al- 
ready exercises so much authority over 
private industry and over private employ- 
ers, as to almost convert management into 
trustees for the Government. We would 
not have to travel much further along that 
road to reach out-and-out socialism. 

As for the trend toward national bank- 
ruptcy, the amounts the Government is 
spending are so huge and unprecedented 
that it is literally impossible for the aver- 
age man to have anything like an adequate 
conception of them. 

When I say that the budget calls for the 
expending by the Federal Government in 
the next fiscal year of considerably more 
than $85 billion, the statement is practi- 
cally meaningless to the average man. Or- 
dinary men and women have no real com- 
prehension of $85 billion. Even if I should 
try to simplify it by saying that one billion 
is one thousand times one thousand times 
one thousand, and that the budget calls for 
more than 85 times that amount, this 
would only confuse the average man. 

It might be made a little clearer by using 
the method of comparison. Let’s try and 
see if we can get some idea of the coming 
year's budget by this method. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Let's go back to July 1, 1912. William 
Howard Taft was then the President of the 
United States, and he was running for re- 
election. But Theodore Roosevelt was also 
running on a third-party ticket. Woodrow 
Wilson was the Democratic candidate. 
Wilson was elected in November of that 
year, and he was inaugurated on March 4, 
1913. The fiscal year ended on June 30, 





1913, so approximately nine months of 
that fiscal year were included in Taft’s ad- 
ministration, with three months in Wil- 
son's first term. 

Now, let’s go forward during the eight 
years of Wilson's two terms as President, 
and through the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations, and finally to June 30, 
1932, in the last year of Herbert Hoover's 
administration, and on the eve of the nom- 
ination and election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

That's a period of 20 years—from July 
1, 1912 to June 30, 1932. Well, during all 
of that 20 years, including the years of 
World War I, and nearly three years 
of the Great Depression, the total ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
amounted to $750 million /ess than the 
amount which President Truman proposes 
the Government shall spend in a single 
fiscal year! 

The top year of this 20-year period was 
1919, when the Federal Government ex- 
pended $181 billion. The total expendi- 
tures of the Government during the three 
high years—1918, 1919 and 1920—which 
included the expenses of the First World 
War, amounted to less than Aalf the 
amount of the budget for a single year sub- 
mitted to the present Congress. 

You must understand that in spite of 
the fact that the revenue of the Govern- 
ment from taxes and all other sources is 
the highest on record, the ig 905 47 
if adopted, would cause a deficit of $14 
billion. Recently, in a nationwide radio 
broadcast, I suggested a plan by which the 
budget can be cut by $14 billion, thus pre- 
venting a deficit. 

The public reaction to this plan indi- 
cates that many persons got the impression 
that if Congress should adopt it and elimi- 
nate the deficit, everything will be ail 
right. But, even if the budget should be 
cut by $14 billion, it would still be in ex- 
cess of $71 billion. 

That’s not only more revenue than the 
Government received during all of that 
period of 20 years from 1912 to 1932, but 
it is as much revenue as the Government 
received during 22 years, carrying the pe- 
riod forward to 1934, or from before 
World War I to the second year of the 
New Deal. I want to impress that point. 
The Government next year will collect as 
much revenue from the people as it col- 
lected during a period of 22 years, stretch- 
ing from the administration of William 
Howard Taft to the second year of the first 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And this is on top of the fact that during 
six years of President Truman’s regime— 
from May 1, 1945 to June 30, 1951—the 
Federal Government took from the people 
more revenue than it took during all the 
previous existence of the Federal Govern- 
ment—a period of 156 years. 

This period is from the inauguration of 
George Washington in 1789 to the begin- 
ning of the Truman administration, and 


OLD AGENCIES NEVER DIE 


The National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission, which 
made an attempt to have a sort of World’s Fair in Washing- 
ton in 1950, still has eight employees on its books. In fact, 
this government agency expects to spend about $97,000 in 
1953, three years after the Sesquicentennial was supposed 
to have been held. That $97,000 is in the President’s budget. 
This is unquestionably an essential expenditure since the 
President has said that everything in the budget is essential. 
But we can’t help wondering how they can tie that one to 


national defense. 


—Shop News of Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


including all the expenses of the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, 
and most of World War II. In other 
words, in six years the Truman adminis- 
tration collected from the American peo- 
ple more revenue than all previous Presi- 
dents collected during a period of 156 
years. 


TODAY'S TAX “TAKE” 

During the fiscal years of 1952 and 
1953, the Federal Government will collect 
half as much again. And, if taxes are con- 
tinued at their present rate until the end 
of 1955, the Federal Government will 
have collected in ten years more than twice 
as much as all the previous administrations 
collected in 156 years. 

Is it an exaggeration, do you think, to 
call this a trend toward national bank- 
ruptcy, characterized by financial irrespon- 
sibility? As rich and as productive as the 
United States has become, there certainly is 
a limit to its resources and to the amount 
of such spending it can afford. Govern- 
ment spending and Federal taxation on 
such a scale as this cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. Our economy, our economic and in- 
dustrial system, simply can’t stand it much 
longer. 

We can get by in some fashion for a 
few years, perhaps, but the time must 
come, and will come in due course, when 
such reckless, unrestrained spending will 
plunge us over the cliff into the abyss of 
national bankruptcy. It must be slowed 
down, brought under competent control, 
and provided with good reliable brakes. 

You must not think for a moment that 
I am overlooking the perilous a our 
country occupies in the world, or that I 
minimize in the slightest degree the men- 
ace of international communism to West- 
ern civilization. We must make our coun- 
try so strong that the communist dictators 
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cannot successfully challenge us, and we 
must keep it that way. 

I have said it many times, and I repeat 
it now, that we must cheerfully make any 
sacrifice, no matter how great, that the 
safety of our country may require. But in 
keeping our country strong, nothing is so 
important as to maintain our economic sys- 
tem in full health and stability. That's the 
most fundamentally essential thing. 

Senator Harry Byrd has truly said that 
“the free enterprise system is a greater de- 
terrent to world conflict and a more de- 
pendable guardian of peace than a United 
Nations will ever be.’’ And he has declared 
that our free system of production is ‘‘the 
only force that Russia fears and recog- 
nizes. 

The communist dictators want to de- 
stroy that system, but they would much 
prefer to see us destroy it ourselves. They 
are watching with keen interest and satis- 
faction our march in the direction of na- 
tional bankruptcy. Their revolutionary 
writers have predicted that if we continue 
on our present course long enough, our 
whole economy will collapse and they can 
move in and take us over without firing a 
shot. 

It is concern for our security, therefore, 
and not indifference to it that prompts me 
to say that the reckless and unrestrained 
spending of the Federal Government, and 
the steady and unprecedented increases of 
Federal taxation, must be curbed and 
brought under competent control. 


THE CHALLENGE OF WASTE 


It is already a matter of record before 
committees of the Congress that there is 
waste, carelessness, costly duplication, and 
a lack of efficiency in expending defense 
funds. And the budget recommended by 
the President calls for expenditures for 
purely civilian purposes that are three 
times as much as was spent by the Govern- 
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ment for such purposes prior to the present 
emergency. There is no evidence whatever 
that any real effort is being made by the 
Administration to get a full dollar's worth 
of value for every dollar spent. And surely 
it is our duty, a duty that is almost sacred, 
to see to it that the money we spend on 
national defense buys an absolute maxi- 
mum of security for our country, and an 
absolute maximum of the best weapons 
and equipment for our boys in the armed 
services 

And certainly during such a critical pe- 
riod for our country, we should eliminate 
every nonessential expense and cut to the 
bone even essential expense. This is cer- 
tainly not a time for w asting our resources 
or for endangering the stability of our 
economy by recklessness or wastefulness of 
any kind 

I have said that I do not despair for the 
future of our country because I have faith 
in the common sense, the aroused vigi- 
lance, and the courage of our American 
people. But I must confess that this faith 
is made to bear a terrible strain at times. 


These things I am telling you about the 
dangerous condition of affairs in our coun- 
try are not new. The process of ‘‘creeping 
socialism” and the march toward national 
bankruptcy have been going on for some 
time. In fact, they have been going on for 
years. 

Why haven't we stopped them before 
this? Or a more pertinent question would 
be: Why did we permit them to get started, 
in the first place? 

One thing is certain, the regime respon- 
sible for all this has been maintained by 
the votes of the American people. It is 
certain that a majority of the people of the 
United States have not been in favor of 
these things. Nevertheless, everything I 
have enumerated has been done by author- 
ity of the votes of the people of our coun- 
ties, Our states and our country. 

How has such a thing been possible? I 
wouldn't undertake to give you a complete 
answer to that question. But I think that 
an important part of the answer is that too 
many of us do not sufficiently realize the 
close relationship between our votes on 


Glenn Martin 


| AM AN AMERICAN DAY—MAY 18 


I am an American Citizen—a member of the greatest fra- 
ternity on earth—the Brotherhood of Freemen. Because a 
million American Citizens have died and millions have 
suffered in the wars of this Republic, I have greater Freedom 
than any other citizen of any other nation in any other pe- 
riod in the history of mankind. 1 have greater Freedom to 
Work, to Worship, to Love, to Learn, and to Play; mine 1s 
the Freedom to Compete, to Invent, to Save, to Invest, to 
Create, to Promote, and to Own: I have Freedom to Choose, 
to Join, to Vote, to Speak, and to walk erect with head high; 
I am free to be my own self, as an individual human soul; I 
am free to glorify Almighty God. And so I will really work 
hard every day at the job of preserving and strengthening 
these Freedoms, wherever | am, whatever I do—that I may 
pass them on to my sons and daughters undiminished. If I 
do not, there will be darkness at noon. 


I am Responsible. 
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Election Day and the kind of government 
we live under every day in the year. 

I have said that I have faith in the 
aroused vigilance of the American people. 
Part of the trouble is that our vigilance has 
not been aroused. Too many of our people 
vote carelessly, too many vote for trivial 
or personal reasons, and far too many do 
not take the trouble to vote at all. 

When many qualified voters stay away 
from the polls, it reflects a condition of 
apathy or indifference which affects also a 
great many of those who do vote. And it 
indicates a lack of true vigilance on the 
part of the leaders of the community. It 
means that they have not been practicing 
that vigilance, described as eternal, which 
has been said to be the price of liberty. 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 

That saying—''eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty’ has become a common- 
place phrase among us. We repeat it glibly, 
without being conscious at all of the pro- 
found and vital truth it expresses. It has 
become “‘canned’” language—it is a trite 
expression—a hackneyed saying, a cliché. 
But the man who first expressed the 
thought it embodies felt its truth keenly, 
and he intended that his hearers should 
feel it, too. For that saying comes from a 
speech delivered by the great Irish orator 
John Philpot Curran, probably the most 
famous defense lawyer of his time. 

Curran strongly opposed England's op- 
pressive policies in Ireland during the 
latter part of the 18th Century. And at 
most of the trials of Irish ‘rebels’ of that 
period, he was the counsel for the defense. 
Those were days when “‘liberty’’ had real 
meaning, especially for those who, like the 
Irish, had lost it. 

No doubt, in preparing that speech in 
1790, Curran recalled another speech on 
the subject of liberty, one that had been 
delivered only 16 years before, in far-away 
Virginia, by another orator whose name 
was Patrick Henry. 

In the meantime, Curran had seen the 
colonists in America, in their devotion to 
liberty, rise and gain their freedom from 
the same oppressive power that held Ire- 
land in bondage. He had seen a new nation 
established, a nation conceived in liberty, 
for George Washington was then in his 
second year as President of the United 
States. 

More than this, at that very moment in 
France, which was a short voyage to the 
southeast and beyond the English Channel, 
the people were in the throes of a revolu- 
tion, struggling to attain liberty. As I have 
said liberty had real meaning in those days, 
for it was a time when the spectacle of men 
dying in its defense was not uncommon. 
It was in such a time that John Philpot 
Curran delivered an address on “The 
Right of Election,’ or what we today 
would call the right to vote. 

I want to repeat a few sentences from 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Your American Lithofold representative will be pleased 
to call on you and analyze your present business forms 
and procedures. Without cost or obligation, he will show 
you how Planned Business Forms will increase efficiency, 
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Net Sales vs. Operating Profit 
on Per Employe Basis 


Ray H. Bartlett 


HE LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

that make up an industrial plant have 
no value as such until the product the 
plant is designed to make has been ordered 
a customers, raw material purchased, and 
persons are employed to manufacture that 
product or products. 

With the plant in operation, it then be- 
comes the problem of management to es- 
tablish the routines and paper work neces- 
sary to control all operations in such a 
manner as to attain the one main objec- 
tive—PROFIT. 

Standard costs, budgetary controls, pro- 
duction controls, utilization of equipment 
and labor reports and the many other con- 
trols and reports have as their main func- 
tion giving to management the data neces- 
sary to reach sound management decisions 
in order to reach the main objective— 
PROFIT. 

Recently, our firm, which has for many 
years assisted plant managements in at- 
taining the profit objective, became auri- 
ous about the profit attainments of indus- 
try and set its researchers to work to de- 
termine whether or not definite profit pat- 
terns existed within particular industries. 
Our research on maintenance costs had 
shown industry patterns. Do profits react 
likewise ? 

Research data become valuable only 
when they can be placed in simple form 


for advantageous application. Most indus- 
trial executives have gun data for their 
respective companies for many years. They 
compare this year’s operations with those 
of previous years with respect to: 

Gross Profit to Net Sales 

Operating Profit to Net Sales 

Net Profit before taxes to Net Sales 

Net Profit after taxes to Net Sales 
Operating Profit to Net Fixed Assets 
Operating Profit to Capital Assets 
Operating Profit to Tangible Net Worth 


and several other profit ratios. None of 
these ratios deals with the particular prob- 
lem we had in mind. 

The industrial firm supplies buildings, 
equipment and material in order that labor 
may transform the material into a saleable 
product in such a manner as to be gainful 
for labor and for the stockholders. This 
concept led to the thought—"W hat sales 
volume must each person produce in order 
to attain a reasonable profit and, under 
conditions existing in any particular year, 
what profit may be expected within an in- 
dustry?” While the president, the janitor, 
the stenographer, and the salesman do not 
change the form or substance of the ma- 
terial being converted, they each have a 
function to perform that is necessary to 
the building of profits. 


RAY H. BARTLETT, vice president of MacDonald Bros., 
Inc., Boston management engineers, is in charge of their 
New England operations. He plans and directs certain 
phases of the Statistical Research Division operations. He 
has written several articles on problems of management 
and on various phases of Management Engineering and 
speaks before trade and association groups. The combina- 
tion of 18 years’ experience in private industry and 14 years’ 
in professional engineering allows him to view the prob- 
lems of industry from both sides of management's desk. 
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DEVELOPING A TREND LINE 

We analyzed the operating statements 
of many hundreds of firms. In each case 
the net sales and the operating profit for 
the fiscal year of 1950 were divided by 
the total number of employes. These data 
were then segregated into basic industries 
and their principal subdivisions. It was 
then found that in practically all industry 
classifications there was a pronounced 
trend line showing the rapidity with which 
operating profit decreased per employe as 
net sales per employe decreased. The slope 
of this line, of course, varies with each 
industry and its subdivisions ; for example, 
textiles cannot be treated as a single in- 
dustry but must be divided into cottons, 
woolens and worsteds, silks and artificial 
fibres, hosiery and knitwear, and rugs and 
carpets. 

Having developed the trend line, we 
then determined the median and upper 
quartile for each industry and its principal 
subdivisions. The extent of the variations 
that occur between industries and within 
the subdivisions of industry is illustrated 
on the facing page. 

We will agree that Cost of Goods Manu- 
factured would be a better figure for com- 
parative purposes then Net Sales as it 
would allow for variations in finished 
goods inventories. These figures, however, 
are not available for general public anal- 
ysis. The manner in which the net sales 
figure falls into a distinct pattern indi- 
cates that the inventory variable is negligi- 
ble and that within an industry nearly all 
firms are following the same pattern of 
building or reducing inventories. Operat- 
ing Profit has been used as the profit meas- 
ure in order to eliminate the variables of 
“other income” and ‘other deductions.” 
In some cases these figures may be minor, 
while in others it may be an important 
factor. Net profit after taxes would intro- 
duce into the picture varying tax bases 
which would, of course, sharply affect the 
results obtained and, in fact, nullify any 
efforts to determine a sensible industry 
trend line. Operating profit is, in reality, 
the true measure of the effectiveness of the 
organization as a whole. 
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VARIATIONS WITHIN AND BETWEEN 


INDUSTRY AND SUBDIVISION 


Textile 
Rugs and Carpets 
Hosiery and Knitwear 
Cotton 

Food and Kindred Products 
Dairy Products 
Distilleries 

Petroleum 
Producing, Refining 
and Retail Distribution 

Machinery 
Heavy, Special Machinery 
Electrical 

Metal Working 
Cutlery, Tools and Hardware 
Office Machines 

Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Cement Making 

Chemical and Allied Products 
Ethical Drugs 


BASIC INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATIONS 


MEDIAN 
Per Employe 
Net Sales Operating Profit 


$14,200 
6,700 
8,850 


$1,520 
900 


750 


$17,750 
59,300 


$ 775 
6,130 


$29,000 $4,100 


$ 8,600 
9,300 


$1,100 
1,360 


$ 7,700 
5,700 


$ 870 
810 


$13,500 $3,950 


$14,700 $3,030 
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5 
THOUSANDS Of DOLLARS 


CHART | 


Chart I shows the development of one 
of the industry charts and also shows how 
clearly most firms will follow the trend 
line of their industry. 

In some industries an increase of only 
10% in Net Sales per employe may pro- 
duce 50% more Operating Profit per em- 
ploye. In another industry, a 10% in- 
crease in Net Sales per employe may pro- 
duce only 15% increase in Operating 
Profit per employe. 


It may be generally stated that Net 
Sales per employe and Operating Profit 
per employe by industry increase as the 
labor content of the net sales dollar by in- 
dustry decreases. 

The analyzing of operating statements 
for this research leads us to suspect we 
may later factually prove that within in- 
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dustries of high technological develop- 
ment high operating profit per employe 
follows, within limits, high net fixed as- 
sets per employe. Furthermore, in indus- 
tries where technological development is 
slow, operating profit per employe has no 
relationship to the value of net fixed as- 
sets per employe. 


INDUSTRY GOALS 


The data are interesting, but do they 
have a practical application in industry? 
Management is constantly striving to do a 
better job. What should be its next im- 
mediate goal? If a firm is below the me- 
dian of its industry, the median should 
be fixed as a target. If it is between the 
median and the upper quartile, the upper 
quartile figure should be the goal. Man- 
agement should at least know its com- 
pany’s position in the industry. Consider 
a single firm. Assume its operating profit 
per employe is 10% below the median; 
its net sales per employe will probably be 
from 7% to 13% below the median of 
net sales per employe. The problem ahead 
of this company is to either increase its 
sales by approximately 10% without add- 
ing employes, or maintain its sales level 
and operate with 10% less employes. 

If the objective of the company is to re- 
duce the number of employes by 10%, 
then it must review objectively each func- 
tion or operation within its structure. A 
small reduction may be made in the Sales 
Department without reducing its effective- 
ness. Office routines may be simplified ; 
Production Control may be strengthened 
to reduce time lost waiting for work; or 
the number of setups may be reduced by 
better planning for economic runs. Indi- 
rect labor, as well as direct labor in the 
plant, should be studied for below-par 
work loads. The organization structure 
should be studied from both a functional 
and a personnel viewpoint for weakness; 
and possibly some general company or 
management policies are producing a det- 
rimental effect on profits. Our research 
on Net Sales versus Operating Profit on a 
per employe basis cannot tell you where 
you have failed but it will measure the ef- 
fectiveness of your organization and the 
firm's managerial policies as compared 
with the others in your industry. 


A FAST-OPERATING TOOL 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


We believe that the Net Sales and Op- 
erating Profit on a per employe basis can 
be used by your plant as a simple and fast- 
operating tool for management. On the 
first day of each month management can 
know the Net Sales and average number of 
employes for the previous month. This 
means it can forecast its operating profit 

(Continued on page 242) 
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be UPWARD TREND of corporate taxes 
has caused companies to look into the 
advantages of establishing their own foun- 
dations, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. For a large corpo- 
ration to give away a portion of its profits 
presents many problems, the Board points 
out. To obtain tax deductions for its gifts, 
a company must have made these gifts 
within the calendar or fiscal year for which 
its income tax is pre pared. Often a com- 
pany does not know until the last month or 
even the last days of the year how much its 
net income will amount to, and how much, 
therefore, it will have to give away. 

A disbursement within the last few 
weeks of the year means hasty giving, with 
no time to investigate causes or institu- 
tions. If it is only a question of disbursing 
cheap dollars, a community will soon re- 
alize this and come to the conclusion that 
the company is merely giving away tax 
money. Under such circumstances, a cor- 
poration receives little credit for true phi- 
lanthropy. 

Under authority of Section 23 (q) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, it is noted 
that most company contributions are de- 
ductible if they are made to “a corporation, 
trust, community chest or foundation that 
is organized to operate in the United States 
wits possessions; which 1s organized ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tihe, literary or educational purposes; no 
gs mures to the 
ockholder or indi- 








part of whose net earni 


benefit of any private 





vidual; and no substantial part of whose 
ictivities 15 carrying on propaganda or at- 
tempting to infinence legisiation. 
Companies that have foundations that 
answer this description, organized as sepa- 


GE 


rate entities, say they can turn over to these 
funds within the last hours of the taxable 
year whatever contribution they wish to 
make for philanthropy for the year. Dis- 
bursement of the sums put into the foun- 
dation can be spread over many years, al- 
lowing plenty of time for evaluation and 
consideration of causes. 

An important advantage attributed to 
giving through a foundation is that it en- 
ables companies to maintain continuity in 
their donations and thus sustain long-term 
programs. If a philanthropic fund is built 
up by contributing maximum sums during 
prosperous years, the income can be used 
for sustained programs even in those lean 
years when the company is unable to put 
anything into the foundation 


MORE MONEY TO GIVE 


Through existence of a company foun- 
dation, the Board notes, a company ulti- 
mately has more money to contribute to 
educational and charitable enterprises than 
it would be if the gifts were made outright, 
for contributions to the foundation be- 
come principal which is invested, and in- 
terest on the investments adds to the sums 
which may be disbursed in the form of 
grants or loans. Security transactions of 
foundations are not taxable—another sav- 
ing which helps maintain the capital fund 
and, incidentally, augment the income. 
Moreover, a foundation need pay no prop- 
erty taxes on land or buildings which it 
owns. 

Some executives point out that a com- 
pany has more freedom in respect to its 
giving through a foundation. If a corpo- 
ration, for instance, lists its gifts for edu- 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER 
should be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROL- 
LER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
before the first of the month to affect the following month's 
issue. For instance, if you desire the address changed for 
your July issue, we should be notified of your new address 
before June 1. Be sure to include your postal zone as well 


as your old and neu address. 
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Corporate Fund Granting Agencies 
Increasing as Taxes Keep Rising 


cational or charitable purposes as business 
expenses, each individual disbursement 
may have to be justified to auditors as an 
expense coming within this category. A 
lump contribution to the company foun- 
dation, on the other hand, is passed by 
auditors as a charitable contribution, so 
long as the foundation has been cleared 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 
charitable organization. The fund’s admin- 
istrators have complete freedom in making 
the individual grants or loans, so long as 
these are in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the foundation. 

Executives busy with operation prob- 
lems say the foundation plan is appealing 
in that it sets up a definite method of re- 
ceiving and handling the many requests for 
company donations. Organization of a 
foundation automatically provides a group 
of individuals who will give attention to 
appeals, sort them out, select those which 
are most worthy, adopt a budget and fol- 
low through on grants to determine re- 
sults. The company that has a foundation, 
moreover, need not confine its giving to 
those organizations which ask it for 
money. Foundation administrators can 
look around and determine for themselves 
the areas in which they would like to lend 
support and may even start their own 
projects. 


PURPOSES OF FOUNDATIONS 

With a broadly stated purpose, gener- 
ally speaking, all charitable contributions 
made by a company may be distributed 
through a company foundation. 

Some foundations focus attention on 
community welfare by describing in their 
articles of incorporation specific communi- 
ties in which projects may be assisted. A 
great many company foundations make 
grants for educational purposes, and these 
often take the form of fellowships and 
scholarships, the Board found. Many com- 
pany foundations are set up to promote the 
general welfare of employes and their 
families. Such funds can be drawn upon 
in case of illness or other emergencies. 
Sometimes the disbursements are in the 
form of grants, sometimes they are loans 
without interest. 

Community recreation is the primary in- 
terest of some other company foundations. 

Foundations whose capital has been con- 
tributed by a number of companies, rather 
than by a single donor, are also many. 
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There's a big difference 
in business forms, too ! 


(a difference in what they will accomplish for you) 


Chances are, one business form looks 
“very much like another. How, then, can 
you be sure of getting the best? Thou- 
sands of firms, including 93 of Amer- 
ica’s 100 largest, have found the way. 
They depend on Standard’s “unseen spec- 
ifications” — the specialized, manufac- 
turing know-how you'd expect from the 
originators of marginally-punched con- 
tinuous forms. They appreciate the qual- 
ity of product that permits continuous, 
trouble-free operation of a system. 
The analysis and egy that go 
into business forms make a big differ- 
ence, too. Standard Register Men de- 


velop better-working papers on the basis 
of a complete and practical System 
Analysis. They design such forms to 
minimize clerical operations. 

Standard Register Engineering has de- 
veloped the most complete line of supe- 
rior forms-feeding and handling devices 
to enable you to simplify the entire proc- 
ess of producing written records. 

If you have a paperwork problem, let 
us show you how important the differ- 
ence in business forms can be. Just phone 
Standard Register in your city, or write 
The Standard Register Company, 4406 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


STANDARD REGISTER 
‘@ Business Forms and Utulizing Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 
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PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: 
What happens when better business 
forms are scientifically applied. 





Dupli-Card Register reproduces set 
of operating records for all depart- 
ments concerned when a tabulating 
card is handwritten as the original. 
System gives clock manufacturer 
exact inventory control, substantial 
saving of clerical work. (PS. 26)* 





Automatic Line Finder on electric 
typewriter with Registrator Platen, 
Kant-Slip conti forms, bled 
lumber company to double produc- 
tion of invoices per operator-hour. 
(PS. 24)* 








Kant-Slip Continuous Forms are 
made to operate as pressure switch 
calibration charts in ingenious re- 
corders demanding accuracy of the 
highest order—a striking tribute to 
business forms manufacturing pre- 
cision. (PS. 25)* 









SS 


Unit Zipset 10-part production- 
shipping-billing combination form 
reduced 6 separate record-writing 
operations to 2, affords complete 
contro! to firm with office and plant 

600 miles apart. (BA)* 
*Name and full story on request. 
Write Standard Register. 
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Penny Elimination in Accounting Records 


£. C. Jordan 


Here is a case report on the savings 
realized by a company which converted te 
the principle eliminating cents from ac- 
count records. The author briefly outlines 
the process followed in applying this prin- 
ciple to the subject company. 


HERE IS to-day almost universal accept- 
Biss of the propriety of preparing fi- 
nancial statements with the figures stated 
at the nearest dollar amount. It is usually 
agreed that this practice makes statements 
easier to read wih wien Neat The written 
figures are in this way brought closer to 
the manner in which they are thought of 
or spoken about. 

Granted an almost total eclipse of pen- 
nies in financial statements it may be use- 
ful to wonder why they are so generally 
honored in the accounting records them- 
selves. It is true that there have been de- 
partures from this practice, as reported in 
articles which have appeared in accounting 
publications, but it is safe to assert that in 
a vast majority of recordings of business 
transactions pennies persist. 

This case report has been written to de- 
scribe the elimination of pennies from all 
of the profit and loss accounts and most of 
the asset and liability accounts maintained 
by a nationally known corporation, a re- 
cent convert to the method. The principles 
invoked in this case many find useful appli- 
cation in other situations. The corporation 














whose experience is described herein has 
annual sales in excess of $100,000,000 and 
several thousand employes. It maintains 
approximately 3,000 ledger accounts of 
which 2,500 are revenue and expense ac- 
counts. Elaborate analyses of operations 
are prepared and comparisons made with 
budget figures. External transactions— 
with banks, vendors, customers, employes 
and others—must be carried on in exact 
amount and these records—cash, accounts 
receivable, accounts payable and pay roll 
—were not changed. In the remaining ac- 
counts, which are maintained primarily 
for internal use, pennies have lite , if any 
significance. The volume of transactions 
in these accounts makes up a large portion 
of the total; with few exceptions, the ac- 
counts and their subsidiary records were 
adaptable to penny-less accounting. These 
include income, expense and cost records, 
inventories, fixed assets, investments, de- 
ferred charges and accrued accounts. 


BENEFITS OF PENNY ELIMINATION 

The primary benefits which the com- 
pany foresaw, and which in large part have 
been realized, were savings in time and 
costs. At the same time operating state- 
ments and internal reports were im roved 
in appearance and readability and difficul- 
ties in meeting schedules for their prepara- 
tion largely dissipated. 
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A Case Report 


A possible objection on the part of per- 
sonnel was avoided at the start by an- 
nouncing that the installation of the meth- 
ods would not result in dismissal of any 
employes. It is, of course, expected that 
some staff reduction will be effected even- 
tually as employes leave for other reasons 
and duties are realigned, but sudden upsets 
have not occurred. A high degree of ac- 
ceptance and enthusiasm has thus been en- 
gendered among the employes; in fact, 
clerical employes have made several useful 
suggestions for additional applications. 

Savings in cost result primarily from the 
reduction in over-all time required in han- 
dling an accounting transaction. These 
savings show up initially in reduced over- 
time pay until such time as personnel resig- 
nations or retirements begin to have an ef- 
fect. 

It is to be anticipated that the time re- 
~- in posting and adding will be re- 

uced about 40% in typical transactions in 
which the figure contains five digits of 
which two are eliminated. The company 
has found that an even greater saving may 
appear in practice due to the fact that 
smaller numbers are proportionately easier 
to handle. This may be illustrated by a test 
which was conducted. A listing of several 
sheets of inventory usage charges (with 
pennies), containing individual account 
accumulations and totals, was selected. A 
clerk was timed in posting and proving the 
totals (a) with pennies exactly as listed 
and (b) in closest dollar amounts from 
the list of exact figures. A comparison of 
elapsed time in minutes showed the fol- 
lowing: 


With Without 





Pennies Pennies Saving 

Posting 30 17 43% 
Checking Totals 22 9 60% 
52 26 50% 


The savings in posting are in ratio to the 
reduced manual work. Checking totals re- 
sulted in a greater than proportional sav- 
ing which may be partially explained by 
the fact that the clerk could operate a ma- 
chine by touch for three digits, but for five 
digits had to look at the keyboard. Another 
factor is that the memory necessary in 
transferring amounts to the machine is 
considerably less for the smaller figure. 
Still another factor is that additions of five 
digit columns are usually done on a ma- 
chine whereas three digit columns can 
often be more quickly added mentally. 
Other tests have indicated that total ma- 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Speaking of Lawyers . 

We couldn't pass this by. 

Recently the Assembly of the State of New York, after 
due and solemn deliberation, passed a bill making it legal 
to catch lawyers with spears, long bows and grappling hooks. 

The sponsor of the legislation in the Assembly pointed 
out that ‘the lawyer is a species of fish that is very slippery 
and has a large mouth.” The bill made it clear that the type 
of lawyer referred to is a long, narrow fish also known as 
ling or burbot. 


Is Plant Dispersal a Myth? 


According to a New York plant location consultant, Leon- 
ard Yaseen, the nation’s plant dispersal program, despite the 
Government's basic policy advocating dispersion, is a com- 
plete myth. More and more of the nation’s vital production, 
says Mr. Yaseen, is being concentrated in cities already over- 
whelmingly industrialized and thus the nation’s defense ma- 
chine post-Korea, is far more vulnerable to enemy attack than 
ever before. 

Declaring that the nation is being lulled into a false sense 
of security, Mr. Yaseen quoted a survey by his company 
which indicates that new war plants are being built in areas 
already industrially overcrowded. He cited 19 such key areas 
in which over half of America’s industrial capacity was 
jammed before the Korean War. Today, he said, these same 





“Lyman’s writing his congressman about the labor situation— 
he keeps losing one employer after another!” 
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areas account for an even greater percentage of United 
States’ industrial output than they did in 1949. Mr. Yaseen 
said his survey was based on government-issued certificates 
of necessity totaling about $11 billion. 

This goes against criteria established in 1948, he pointed 
out, by the National Security Resources Board, which then 
listed qualifications and safety factors for new plants. 
Among the criteria established, he reported, was that fac- 
tories should be built in cities of less than 50,000 population, 
at least ten miles from a major city and at least three miles 
from any strategic industries. 

In further analysis Mr. Yaseen claimed to find that: 


1. Seventy-two per cent of the nation’s total steel ingot 
capacity is concentrated in four states. 

2. Aircraft production is centered in five large areas. 

3. Oil refineries are concentrated in several major dis- 
tricts. 

4. About three-fourths of the machine tool industry is lo- 
cated in highly vulnerable areas. 


Progress Report: Here and Abroad 

Analyzing our economic policy at home and abroad, 
Marion B. Folsom, chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, recently declared that, ‘“We are making good 
progress in meeting the three tasks facing us—to build up 
military strength, to maintain our economic strength, and to 
win the peace. If we can level off our heavy defense expendi- 
tures within the next year we should be able to control infla- 
tion and can then devote more of our efforts to the improve- 
ment of living conditions here and abroad. 

“There will be much opportunity for expansion in the 
United States,” he said, “but the spectacular opportunities lie 
in the underdeveloped countries of the world. When their 
people begin to apply the methods which have been so suc- 
cessful with us—and we can help them to help themselves— 
progress will be rapid. As their living standards improve, 
their faith in the basic principles and freedoms of the free 
world will likewise increase. Communism will then have 
little chance to thrive in these countries.” 


Recommended Reading 


Have you read the article in the April issue of Fortune en- 
titled ‘P&C for Profit?” It constitutes an interesting report 
on the use by many top managements of the “planning and 
control” concept and gives corporate controllers an appro- 
priate bow in the spotlight. 

Nor should you overlook the story in the April 14 issue 
of The Wall Street Journal about poker-playing hens and 
pigs that wrestle. They're trained in western Arkansas and 
used by General Mills to help drum up feed business. Con- 
tinues the report in The Wall Street Journal: 

“So far, the { poker-playing} hen has beaten all comers. 
The stunt was tried out first at a gathering of General Mills 
people in Minneapolis. The hen was pitted against G. C. 
Ballhorn, General Mills’ vice president and comptroller. 
The hen won three successive hands by drawing better cards 
than the GM official.” 


We're quitting the game! —PAUL HAASE 





- thousands of concerns now 
using Recordak microfilming 
(the modern photographic process that records 
documents of any type . . . instantaneously, 
for a fraction of a cent apiece.) 


are using Recordak microfilming ¢o 
protect their records from wear and 
tear . . . and the familiar paper- 
handling losses; fo save up to 99% 
in filing space; fo speed reference. 

All documents which may be 
needed “tomorrow” are microfilmed 
—advertisements, radio and TV 
scripts, accounting records, and 
scores of other types. 

Then, the photographically ac- 
curate and complete Recordak cop- 
ies—thousands on a roll of film no 
larger than your palm—are filed at 
the finger tips. Always available for 
immediate reference . . . always intact 
when they’re viewed enlarged in a 


Recordak Film Reader. 





Your business 7 


Regardless of its type or size, you should in- 
vestigate Recordak microfilming soon. For the 
chances are this truly remarkable photographic 
process is already simplifying accounting routines 


which are similar to yours . . . doing a more 
officre nt job ata fraction of your present costs. 

Write today for detailed information on the 
process . . . and the complete line of Recordak 
Microfilmers now offered on a surprisingly low-cost 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








3 AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 
a 


& Can never be 


“Minus” to- mistaken for 
tal computed additions. 
automatically Red figures 
and printed stand out 
with only one even after 
touch of total being e 
bar. Prints in checked off 
red with CR on tape. 
symbol. 


4 AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP 
@ OF TAPE 


Tape automati- 
cally moves 

up to tear-off 
position when 
total is printed 
Saves etfort, 
time, paper. 


Always show 
the run- 

ning total in 
large numers- 
als. No eye 
strain. Permit 
use of ma- 
chine without 
tape. 


5 EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 
* 


Soft, yet posi- 
tive. (Cigarette 
doesn't even 
wrinkle.) Several 
keys may be 
pressed at once 
Ciphers print 
automatically, 
usually saving 
about 30% 

of touches 


7 STAIR-STEP, FULL-VISIBLE 
e KEYBOARD 


Key arrange 
ment prevents 
depressing 
two keys in 
same column 
at same time. 
Amounts 
visible until 
added or 
subtracted 


9 SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 
eo 


l AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 
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Gives auto- 
matic printed 
proof of wheth- 
er or not 
machine was 
“‘clear’’ when 
first amount 
was listed. 
There's never 
any doubt! 


Only the 
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machine 
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all 8 


money-saving 
features... 


8 RUGGED-DUTY CONSTRUCTION 
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Built to give 
longer life at 
lower cost. Ail 
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double rust- 
proofed. Com- 
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..and C@lattonal combines these 8 features on one machine! 


1 average listings these 8 features, combined, 
ive hundreds of motions every hour. The more 
if these features a machine has, the more time 

d effort will be saved every hour the machine 

in use. Isn't it reasonable, then, to get the 


only adding machine that combines all 8 fea 
tures — the National? Call the local National 
factory branch, or dealer, for a demonstration 
Models and prices to fit your needs. (There's 
no obligation to buy.) 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 0H10 | = 





Penny Elimination in Accounting Records 


(Continued from page 222) 


chine time for creation of cost and expense 
distribution tickets has been cut 15%. 
Summarizing and distribution of pay 
rolls formerly required one clerk two weeks 
per month. This time has been reduced 
over 50%, and summaries for posting are 
ready before the month-end work peak. 
This particular operation makes use of the 
following major factors which contribute 
to economy in penny-less bookkeeping: 


(a) Numbers processed are usually 
small, seldom exceeding $1,000 and often 
under $10; maximum volume savings re- 
sult. 

(b) Each number receives multiple 
processing; cumulative savings are thus 
possible. 

(c) The operation has been so simpli- 
fied that several subcontrols have been 
eliminated with no loss in accuracy. 


Taking off and preparing monthly state- 
ments formerly required 25 to 30 hours of 
overtime between closing and issuance of 
statements. The same time schedule is now 
maintained without overtime with a sav- 
ing of 50% in total time. 

Another facet of time reduction is that 
fewer errors are made and less time is 
spent in locating those that are made. In 
clerical operations, efficiency results from 
the proper balance between speed and ac- 
curacy. Excessive speed and work pressure 
can result in an abnormal incidence of er- 
rors. Unproductive time spent tracing er- 
rors can materially reduce the quantity of 
completed work in a given period. Elimi- 
nation of pennies has eased the work pres- 
sure with a resultant decrease in errors. 
The opportunities for errors have also 
been lessened. Note these examples: 


1 2 3 4 
$805.81 $805.81 $806 $806 
4.29 4.29 4 4 
20.36 20.36 20 20 


$820 





$829.46 $830.36 $829 


In the first, the $1 footing error is no- 
ticeable but well camouflaged by the pen- 
nies. In the second, the 10¢ error is even 
less obvious. Neither is likely to be picked 
up without columnar addition. In contrast, 
the $1 and $10 errors in columns 3 and 4 
are obvious at a glance; no opportunity ex- 
ists for errors in pennies. 

In the aggregate, of course, savings have 
been considerably less than might be in- 
ferred from the above examples since 
many records were necessarily continued 
on the old basis. An accurate estimate of 
total time saved in the entire accounting 
department is difficult, but 10% is con- 
sidered conservative. 

The facility in preparing easily read 
monthly operating statements and other 
internal reports has been a large considera- 
tion. As mentioned, time has been saved. 
One minor difficulty has been dispensed 
with in that formerly it was necessary to 
“squeeze” figures of $10,000,000.00 and 
over into the columnar forms. But further, 
the statements present a more logical and 
finished appearance. Operating figures 
have always been evaluated primarily by 
reference to the adjacent budget column 
in which figures are stated in even hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

In addition to internal reports and state- 
ments, a substantial saving is expected in 
the preparation of tax returns, not only 
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federal income tax returns but the many 
required by the various states and cities in 
which the company does business and 
which require financial statements of some 
form. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
informally approved the lack pg in 
federal income tax returns and it seems 
obvious that a similar attitude will be 
taken by other taxing authorities. 


APPLICATION OF 
PENNY ELIMINATION 


The company has a number of operat- 
ing divisions but most of the accounting is 
centralized in New York under the comp- 
troller’s department. The New York ac- 
counting unit has 37 employes (in addi- 
tion to separate units for budgeting, in- 
ternal auditing, taxes, credits, investments, 
and systems). There are approximately 
14,000 postings made to 3,000 ledger ac- 
counts each month of which two-thirds 
represent distribution of charges from ven- 
dors’ invoices and other payment vouch- 
ers, the balance being from journal entries 
(which include summarizations of sales 
and cash receipts). Approximately 4,000 
checks are drawn each month in payment 
of 10,000 invoices. 

Under the existing system, it was evi- 
dent that the greatest savings were to be 
obtained in the ledger accounts and in the 
postings thereto. It was thus necessary to 
round out all possible amounts at the earli- 
est possible stage, i.¢., prior to the prepara- 
tion of posting media. 

It was decided that certain ledger ac- 
counts should continue to carry pennies. 
These are the accounts in which transac- 
tions with outside persons are recorded, 
i.e., cash, accounts receivable, and accounts 
payable. Even these are rounded out at the 
end of the year by a final journal entry 
(which is reversed in the next year) so 
that annual statements can be prepared di- 
rectly from the books. An eliminated pen- 
nies account was established in the gen- 
eral ledger under deferred charges as an 
over-all balance control. From experience 
to date, it may be inferred that the bal- 
ance in this account will never become ma- 
terial, the balance after six months being 
less than $100. 

In all elimination of pennies at the 
source the rule has been established that 
amounts of 51¢ and over are rounded up- 
wards, amounts of 49¢ and under are 
dropped, and amounts with 50¢ are stated 
to the nearest even dollar figure. Thus the 
principle of “‘offset’’ has been put to work. 

Since the most extensive application of 
penny-elimination was in the case of the 
charges resulting from payment of ven- 
dors’ invoices and other charges, the steps 
taken are described below. Expense re- 
ports, imprest fund reimbursements, and 
cash payments other than on invoices are 
handled by the company in the same man- 
ner as vendors’ invoices. 

Invoices are accumulated in the account- 
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ing department for payment. No entries 
are made until the check is drawn except 
for invoices unpaid at the month-end 
which are recorded by a journal entry (and 
reversed in the following month). In- 
voices from a single vendor are grouped 
for a single payment. Distribution of 
charges from each invoice is manually 
posted to a distribution sheet which is af- 
fixed to the group of invoices (if only one 
invoice is involved a distribution sheet is 
not needed or used). 

Under penny-elimination the distribu- 
tion of charges shown on each invoice is 
made in dollars with the requirement that 
the total of distributions for each invoice 
be within a dollar of the exact amount. 
Distributions to the few general ledger 
accounts retaining pennies continue to be 
made in exact amounts. After the distribu- 
tion amounts have been carried to the dis- 
tribution sheets, the total on these sheets 
is required to be within $2 of the exact 
amount for the underlying invoices. (The 
distribution sheet also contains in exact 
figures the total for the attached invoices, 
the total cash discount, and the net amount 
payable. ) 

At this point pennies have been elimi- 
nated and the processing of the invoices 
for preparation of key-sort posting tickets 
and other operations are carried on with- 
out pennies except for drawing and re- 
cording of the check. The penny differ- 
ences are not indicated on each distribu- 
tion sheet. One posting ticket is prepared 
for the total of these at the conclusion of a 
month’s work. One additional control 
might be mentioned. Distribution sheets 
are machine processed in batches of ap- 
proximately 50 with a proof sheet devel- 
oped for each batch. The total of distribu- 
tion charges on this proof sheet is required 
to be within $5 of the actual amount or the 
underlying data are to be checked back. 
(In practice it has been found that vari- 
ances seldom exceed the $5 limit or the 
$2 limit for individual distribution sheets 
mentioned above. ) 

Journal entries are processed by the com- 
pany in a manner similar to that followed 
with respect to vendors’ invoices. All 
amounts are entered in the journal entry 
in even dollars (except as they affect those 
general ledger accounts carried in exact 
amounts). 

The last line of each journal entry 


J. J. Newberry Co. reports 
“Cummins Multiple Marking 
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saves us $10,000 a year!” 
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in your business! 


With Cummins Perforators, J. J. Newberry Co. cancels 4,000 invoices 
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“| Admire the Human Race” 


@ We've taken advantage of the blanket permission offered by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club to reprint this short article by Roger William Riis. 


I admire the human race. I do, indeed. 
Everybody is busy running us down, these 
days, for the mess they say we have made 
here and there and everywhere. Pshaw! 
That's short-range stuff, a worm’s-eye view 
of our world. Over the marching and 
abundant centuries, we haven’t made any 
mess. Far from it! 

We have done and are doing a better 
job than anyone has any right to expect. 
We're all right! 

From the beginning, we found our- 
selves alone in a vast universe, and not 
only alone but the only living thing on 
this planet which could realize its lone- 
ness. We realized it, gave it a good close 
look, and then turned our attention to 
making something practical and useful out 
of an unprecedented situation. 

First of all, we found for ourselves a 
Light, a God, and we got a sense of direc- 
tion, a goal to work toward. This was 
pretty clever of us, if you think of it care- 
fully. 

We proceeded to set up standards for 
our living together. Early in our experience 
we made the revolutionary discovery that 
gentleness and kindliness were more prac- 
tical than brute strength. No other species 
has ever found that out and used it as a 
model and practical code of conduct. 





We have in actual fact no one we need 
answer to, beyond ourselves, and yet we 
observe our ideal standards in remarkable 
degree. We are honest and trustworthy one 
with another so that it is the exception, it 
is news, when we commit a theft. We are 
decent 99 per cent of the time, when we 
could easily be vile. 

With silence and mystery behind us and 
ahead of us, we make up gay little songs 
and whistle them, and our feet keep jig 
time to them. We look life and fate in the 
eye, and smile. I like that, and I admire the 
people who do it. 

Alone among all living things, we have 
discovered Beauty, and we cherish it, and 
create it for eye and ear. Alone among liv- 
ing things, we have the power to look at 
our environment and criticize it and im- 
prove it. 

Finding it necessary to live together by 
the millions, we created for ourselves gov- 
erning systems covering vast geographical 
spaces. Now we actually have the thrilling 
and terrific idea of a world government, a 
global government to bring justice to 
white and black, to Eskimo and Afrikan- 
der, rich and poor, not because any tribe is 
powerful and can exact justice, but because 
we have conceived and created the ideal 
of justice and plan it for all men. This is 


great. This is not the act of a little animal, 
or a mean animal. This is possible only to 
a great animal. We think in global terms. 
We inhabit a star, and we know it. 

Finding that we have to work to stay 
alive, we work with ability beyond imagin- 
ing. Out of the earth we take food, and 
improve that food year by year; we take 
heat, and light, so that darkness which lay 
upon the face of the earth is dispelled by 
man-made light. We enjoy all the myriad 
products of our unparalleled ingenuity. 

Every morning the necessity for the 
day's work faces us. And we go and do a 
day’s work, with an over-all average effec- 
tiveness and perseverance that is amazing, 
considering many of the jobs. 

Of a persistence, a daring and ingenuity 
impossible to surpass, we find ways to 
move easily under the water and through 
the air. Now we speculatively eye our 
neighboring planets. It should astound no 
one if man one day begins to move among 
these planets. How shall I not admire such 
a creature? Daunted by nothing, his hori- 
zons constantly recede, the territories of his 
possession and use expand and expand. 

Whenever he comes to an impassable 
obstacle, an apparently final barrier, he 
goes to work at it and, in due time, sur- 
passes it. If he has limits, I do not see 
where they are. I do not think he has limits. 
I think he is a child of the universe who in- 
herits eternity. I think he is wonderful, | 
am his devoted partisan, and I am proud 
indeed to be one of him. 
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CONFERENCE IN THE QUEEN CITY 


# 


+ + aR 


Ps ° 

Don't Miss the Boat! 

Plan now to get aboard—literally as well as figuratively 
—for the final event of the 1952 Midwestern Confer- 


ence: Luncheon and cruise aboard the ‘Delta Queen.”’ 
A fitting wind-up after the heady problems discussions 


“aes 


to be held in the three Conference ‘technical sessions. 
Other highlights will be the Sunday Reception-Buffet Sup- 
per, the Monday Luncheon, and the Annual Conference 
Banquet—always a gala affair for members and their wives 


Midwestern Conference of Controllers Institute of America 


SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS 


The Monday morning session will 
open with a discussion of “The 
Money Problem Today’’—Speaker: 
Dr. Frank B. Ward, Dean of the 
Business Administration College, 
University of Tennessee 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon. Speaker 
Clarence Manion, Dean, College of 
Law, University of Notre Dame; au- 
thor of “The Key to Peace” and an 
authority on constitutional law 


The Monday afternoon session 
will be a discussion on “Organiza- 
tion: Friend or Foe ?’—Speaker 
John L. Burns, partner, Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton, New York 


At 3:30 Monday there will be a 
panel discussion on ‘‘Renegotiation 


MR. WEDEL Speakers: Paul Wedel, chief of 


Accounting Section, Renegotiation 
Board, Washington, D. C.; Philij 
Nichols, Jr., Legal Counsel, Renego 
tiation Board, Washington, D. ¢ 
and Thomas H. Carroll, partner, 
Peat, Marwick and Mitchell, Phila 
delphia. 


Banquet at 7:00 P.M. S pe aker SENATOR CAPEHART 


The Honorable Homer E. Capehart 
United States Senator from Indiana 


A breakfast and technical session 
on Tuesday morning will feature a 
talk on ‘Legal Angles of Business 
Involving the Controller’ —S peaker 
General K. C. Royall, former Secre 
tary of the Army. 


12:00 noon. Luncheon and cruise 


Delta Queen MR. MANION 


on the Ohio on the 


Netherland Plaga 
Hotel 


Cincinnati 


MAY 25-26-27 


MR. BURNS MR. CARROLL 
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Need reports 


Just rent our 


Statistical Department 


by the hour! 


No need for important operating 
figures to get log-jammed in your 
offices. 

Let us compile and analyze your 
figures for you on high-speed 
punched card machines. This will 
save you money too, since you will 
be paying only for the time it takes 
to do your work. 

We can do your sales analyses, 
price studies, expense distribu- 
. practically any kind of 
statistical tabula- 


tions . 
accounting or 
tions. 

Why not get further details now? 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 


Chicago * Boston * Detroit 


Montreal * Toronto 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Progress Through Freedom 


(Continued from page 216) 


that address, the sentences from which the 
saying “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty’’ was paraphrased. Here it is: 


“It is the common fate of the indolent 

to see their rights become a prey to the 

| active. The condition upon which God 

hath given liberty to man is eternal vigi- 

lance, which if he break, servitude is at 

once the consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his guilt.” 


I want you to notice that Curran draws 
a contrast between the words “indolent’’ 
and “active.” That word “indolent’’ is a 
very expressive one. You know what it 
means. It means “lazy.” And Curran here 
speaks of those who are politically “lazy,” 
or even patriotically ‘‘lazy.”’ 

Doesn't that word apply to many of us 
today? Read again what Curran said: 


“It is the common fate of the indolent 
to see their rights become a prey to the ac- 
ti © Shi 





Isn't that precisely what has been hap- 
pening to us in America during recent 
years? How many of us can say with a clear 
conscience that we have been as vigilant as 
we ought to have been in defense of our 
sacred heritage of freedom during these 
recent years? 

Which of us can truthfully declare that 
he has not been guilty of neglect and in- 
difference; that he has not been politically 
lazy; while the active ones have been tak- 
ing our country so far along the road to- 
ward national bankruptcy and socialism? 

For people like you and me, the task 
ahead is clear. We are facing almost our 
last chance to stop these trends toward 
national bankruptcy and socialism. We 
must not fail to take full advantage of this 
chance. 

As heirs to our heritage of freedom, 
and as trustees in whose keeping it is held 
to be passed on to our children, we cannot 
afford to fail. And I trust that, with God’s 
help, we will not fail. 





MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Pacific Coast Conference 
Midwestern Conference 


21st Annual Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


St. Francis 
Netherland Plaza 
Sheraton-Cadillac & Statler 





18-21 


MAY 26-29 


JUNE 2-4 


JUNE 10-13 


JUNE 15-19 


JUNE 16-20 
JUNE 23-26 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


INSTITUTE OF NEWSPAPER CONTROLLERS 
AND FINANCE OFFICERS 
Spring Conference 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33rd Annual Meeting 
CONTROLLERS CONGRESS OF THE NRDGA 
42nd Annual Convention 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
20th Annual Convention 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
6th Annual Meeting 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 
33rd Annual Meeting 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACCOUNTING 
RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 


HOUSTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 


NEW YORK 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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C. Z. Meyer Featured 
at Ohio Accounting 
Institute, May 16-17 


Charles Z. Meyer, president of Con- 
trollers Institute of America, and vice 
president and comptroller of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, will address 
the fifth session of the Fourteenth An- 
nual Institute on Accounting at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Meyer's subject will be “Budgeting 
Problems During a Period of Inflation.” 

Other speakers at the Ohio State Ac- 
counting Institute, on May 16-17, which 
is under the direction of Hermann C. 
Miller, chairman of the Department of 
Accounting of the College of Commerce 
and Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, will be: 

Dundas Peacock, controller of Elliott 
Company, Jeannette, Pennsylvania, who 
will discuss the recently revised edition 
of the Accounting Manual of the Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute; 

Maurice H. Stans, Alexander Grant & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois—'The Fu- 
ture of Accounting” ; 

H. C. M. Cobb, president of the In- 
stitute of Internal Auditors and assistant 
controller of Worthington Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey—‘'The Internal 
Auditors’ Participation in Management 
Control” ; 

J. William Hope, president of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
“The Nation’s Balance Sheet’’; 

Kenneth R. Miller, business manager 
and treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, New York—‘‘To- 
morrow’s Prosperity Dependent Upon 
Capital Formation”; and 

Michael D. Bachrach of Bachrach, San 
derbeck & Company, Pittsburgh—‘Tax 
Planning in Today's Economy.” 

Others participating will be Herman 
A. Papenfoth, president of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants and 
secretary treasurer of the Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Company, Plainville, Con- 
necticut; Charles L. Schmidt, president 
of the Ohio Society of Certified Public 
Accountants; and Dean Walter C. 
Weidler of the College of Commerce 
and Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Presentation of distinguished account- 
ants elected to the Accounting Hall of 
Fame will be another feature of this 
year’s Institute on Accounting. Those who 
have been honoted since the inauguration 
of the Accounting Hall of Fame are: 
George O. May, Robert H. Montgomery 
and William A. Paton in 1950; and A. 
Lowes Dickinson and Henry Rand Hat- 
field in 1951. 
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no more overtime! 


No—never again! Since the boss got the new VUE-FAX Record 
System everything in our office runs smoothly and quickly! 


VUE-FAX VERTICAL VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEM GIVES YOU ALL THE 
FACTS YOUR OFFICE NEEDS, AND KEEPS THEM IN SIGHT.. ALWAYS! 


DO YOU KNOW? 

VUE-FAX is guaranteed to out-perform any other type of record keep- 
ing system, and meets the needs of any industry! It takes up 1/6 the 
floor space, costs 1/6 the price 
of outmoded tray visibles. VUE- 
FAX is the only type of visible 
system adaptable to both ma- 
chine and hand posting. Facts 
Gre yours through three separate 
margins — Horizontal, Diagonal 
and Vertical, making it unneces- 
sary to interpret figures through 
signals! 


AMAZING FLEXIBILITY! 
VUE-FAX meets changing business requirements. You can alter the 
size and type of card, and the card stock without buying a new system. 
Only VUE-FAX has all these features! 


CUTS COSTS! 
That's what they found out at Ford Motors, U.S. Rubber and many 
other large and small companies . .. VUE-FAX gives you faster refer- 
ence, faster posting—with less personnel! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION ON 
HOW VUE-FAX CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS! 





FAST FACTS with VUE-FAX 





CORPORATION 


88 GOLD STREET © NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 








TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members ia principal cities 


Dept.C-2 + 236 Jockson Blvd. © — Chicogo 4 
NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 
buying ond maintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 

engineered needs—always clean, 





| New Bank Accounting, Auditing 


Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, president of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, recently announced 
publication of a new and completely re- 
vised edition of the association’s ““Manual 
of Bank Accounting, Auditing and Oper- 
ation.’’ Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, headed by Chairman Maple T. 
Harl, has sent a copy to each insured bank 
in the United States as part of its pro- 
gram for improving bank operations and 
assuring the safety of deposits. 

Mr. Lichtfeldt, who is comptroller of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, stated that the book 
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PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
makes the job go 
EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


EASIER —because Marchant saves at least 

one step in every multiplication 

SURER—because Marchant is the only 

American-made calculator with dials for 

verifying the keyboard entry 

FASTER—because Marchant not only 

requires fewer operations in multi- 

plication, it operates efficiently at 

speeds ranging up to twice 

those of any other calculator 

Since more than half of all calculator 

work is multiplication, the obvious choice 

among calculators is the one that multiplies 
easier, surer, faster. Ask the 


1: ( Marchant Man in your phone book to 
~ ‘" this statement on your own work. 


{ Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
mM 


GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 


WwW 
i ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] 
: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ; 


OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 





3K PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
ii) Enter multiplicand in keyboard 


Answer appears simultaneously 
as multiplier is entered in Auto- 
matic Multiplier 








AMERICA’S FIRST 





“and Operation Manual Issued 


is a compilation of the work of many mem- 
bers and local conferences of the associa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Burton P. 
Allen, president of the First National 
Bank, Milaca, Minnesota, and a past presi- 
dent of the association, who also headed 
the committee which compiled the original 
edition in 1943. 

“The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration,” Lichtfeldt said, “has consist- 
ently supported our association in its work 
to improve bank accounting, auditing and 
operations and we sincerely appreciate this 
further evidence of their interest. Their as- 
sistance in this project is especially im- 
portant since it is a step toward generating 
a wider consciousness of the need for in- 
ternal audit and control measures in all 
banks.” 

“Actually,” he added, ‘‘there is no sub- 
stitute for good accounting, good control, 
good accruals and good internal auditing. 
These devices will not prevent all fraud 
cases, but will keep them down in com- 
plexity, duration and amount.” 

In a foreword that urges careful study 
of the revised manual by officers, directors, 
and senior employes of all banks Mr. Harl 
said: ‘This revised manual is a compre- 
hensive and valuable contribution to the 
fields of accounting, auditing, and bank 
operations. Though it is compiled prima- 
rily to meet the need for improved account- 
ing and control methods in the smaller 
banks, the manual may be employed ad- 
vantageously by banks in any size group. 

“The addition of a chapter on direct 
verification is a real and timely contribu- 
tion to the field of internal controls. Mani- 
festly, officers and directors of banks can- 
not afford to overlook any safeguard 
against loss arising from the factor of hu- 
man frailty. 

“The Board of Directors of Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation is privileged, 
indeed, to work with the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers and to play a part in making this man- 
ual available.” 

Subjects covered by the manual include: 
maintenance of essential bank records; 
proper accounting for assets, liabilities, and 
capital accounts; methods of accounting 
for earnings and expenses; reserve ac- 
counting; cash and accrual accounting; 
safe deposit and safekeeping operations; 
internal safeguards; examinations by di- 
rectors; and management reports. 

Part II of the manual deals comprehen- 
sively with bank auditing; Part III with 
direct verification; Part IV with filing, 
storage, and destruction of bank records; 
and Part V with basic insurance and surety 


bonds. 
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How to Project 
Your Sales Picture 


Get complete sales analyses with 


od 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Sales analyses prepared on IBM Accounting Ma- 
chines bring your selling problems into sharp focus. 

A single recording of basic sales data into an IBM 
Card . . . and the machines are ready to tell you 
immediately who is buying, what they’re buying, 
where sales are greatest, which salesmen are doing 
the best jobs, whether the big profit items are being 
pushed, when to enter a new market, why sales 
dipped in certain areas . . . almost unlimited sales 
information. And because these analyses are avail- 
able so quickly, you see all the facts as they relate to 
each other, while they are still fresh and valuable. 

Why not bring the strong light of IBM Accounting 
to bear on your sales? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BY MARKET 














Financial Instrument Panel 


(Continued from page 213) 


On the C&O it takes, on the average, about two weeks for one 
of our 60,000 coal cars to get loaded, hauled to destination and 
returned to the mines. We call this turnaround—the same con- 
cept as turnover. We find that improvement of as little as one day 
in this turnaround will enable us to reduce our coal car fleet by 
4,000 cars. This would reduce our investment by over $20 mil- 
lion; our fixed charges and operating expenses would be reduced 
by about $2 million a year. 

C&O has done well with its physical plant position but, man- 
agement asks, what should its objectives be during the next 5 
years 7 

Another subdivision of the trading position for which we pro- 
vided a separate grouping is the MANPOWER POSITION. This was 
again done because of its special financial importance to C&O. 
More than 40% of every C&O revenue dollar is paid out in 
salaries and wages. 

It is primarily the function of operating and personnel de- 
partments to be concerned with the many complex problems of 
manpower position. However, the financial man, in construct- 
ing the instrument panel, should include some indicators of 
labor costs, productivity and trends. A current acceptable earning 
position may be quickly changed by loss of labor productivity or 
wage increases. 

Similarly, the financial man must know and reflect in the in- 
strument panel, the status of pending salary and wage increases. 

C&O has made good progress in improving its manpower po- 
sition. However, management wants to know, what should the 
objectives be during the next 5 years? 


Financial Position 

We now move over to the Financial Position. 

In setting up controls for financial position, you need to know 
the financial objectives of your company. Do you know what they 
are ? Does anyone know ? Or is your company just drifting along 
without any clear objectives ? 

On the C&O the measurements of progress in the company’s 
financial position include: 

A. TaxrEs—in terms of: (1) Excess profits exemption; (2) 
Effect of 5-year amortization program; and (3) Other ob- 
jectives for increasing allowable tax deductions. 

B. MONEY IN BusINEss—measured in terms of objectives for: 
(1) Working capital; (2) Equipment obligations; (3) 
Long-term capital, represented by bonds and stockholders’ 
equity; (4) Interest charges on borrowed capital; and (5) 
Dividends. 

C. EARNING PowER—measured in terms of objectives for: (1) 

Breakdown point; (2) Earnings per share of common stock; 

and (3) Return on investment. 


As financial men, it is our job to find out the proper level and 
balance for these sometimes conflicting objectives. The financial 
position of the company cannot be left to chance. Without them, 
our business would lack a substantial part of the impelling urge 
to do better. Without clearly understood financial objectives, the 
budgetary control systems and other management control devices 
would lack a real sense of direction or meaning. This emphasis 
of the need of having long-range financial goals is the main point 
of this phase of my discussion. It is of special importance to the 
companies which obtain their capital requirements from earn- 
ings. They lack such severe automatic tests of financial market 
places as the level of maturities, coverage of interest charges and 
interest rates obtained on new borrowing. 

Now, a few more specific comments about some of the im- 
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portant items of financial position (Chart A) which are of com- 
mon interest to all types of business. 


First—as to Taxes 

We must recognize that all financial objectives are governed 
by the insatiable demands of a loud partner in the division of 
profits—the tax collector. This factor has made taxes a top man- 
agement problem. 

Federal and local taxes are handled in some companies by fi- 
nancial men, but often by others. With the ever-growing share 
of —_ taken by taxes, the financial man must have a thorough 
understanding of the tax position of his company. No matter by 
whom taxes are handled the financial man and other executives 
should have available to them periodic restatements, in laymen’s 
language, of the tax position of the company. This will maintain 
the general awareness of the need of considering the tax effect 
wherever alternative courses of action may be available. No fi- 
nancial instrument panel would be complete without careful 
planning of indicatots of tax position and its objectives. 


The second major area—Money in Business 

Aside from normal day-to-day requirements for working ee 
tal, all business concerns should carry some “storm” reserves for 
such contingencies as sudden drops in business volume and shut- 
downs because of strikes. Unless some predetermined standard is 
used for its accumulation, there is a | a that the storm re- 
serve will not be there when it is needed. 

Of course, the standard for working capital is not something 
that can be computed on the basis of ratios. It must be determined 
by a study of the characteristics of the business. In our own case, 
we feel that net working capital should be sufficient to: 


A. Hold the existing dividend rate in the face of a severe, rela- 
tively short-term drop in earnings. 

B. Provide a reserve for continuation during such period of 
necessary capital improvements normally financed from earn- 
ings. 

C. Provide some additional safety margin for unforeseen con- 
tingencies and the normal a ep e | of cutting control- 
lable expense in too close a parallel to fluctuations in operat- 
ing revenues. 
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This chart shows C&O's current working capital position in 
relation to past objectives. With data of future needs, these indi- 
cators are used as a basis for setting objectives for the future. 

Again the important thing to note is that management has to 
set a predetermined objective for working capital. On one hand 
it should be adequate for all reasonable needs. On the other, it 
should not be set on the basis of overconservatism. Idle cash 















does not bring any return. It may lead to lax capital administra- 
tion and endanger the safety of the working capital or the busi- 
ness itself. 

The consequences will generally show up in weakened collec- 
tion effort, excess inventories or unproductive capital additions 
resulting from poor screening proposals. 

The final area—Earning Power Objective 

The maintenance of the earning power of a business concern 
is like the ability of an individual to lay aside, over his lifetime, a 
portion of his income as savings. It is the amount of money 
which is left over after operations. However, how much is left 
over is determined to a large extent—in the case of the indi- 
vidual, by his savings objective, and in the case of a company, by 
its earning power objective. It calls for determined effort on the 
part of management to maintain a definite goal for the com- 
pany’s earning power—not for a year or two, but over the long 
range. It calls for maximum effort of keeping income up and costs 
down. We will not go into the question of whether the earning 
power goals should be set on the basis of recorded costs or re- 
placement values. This is a larger problem in itself and one which 
must be solved in setting the earning power objectives. 

The pressure to reach or maintain earning power objectives, in 
the face of rising costs, generates a continuous vigorous drive 
toward opportunities for new business, for cost reductions 
through increased mechanization and work simplification, for 
selective price increases and for elimination of unprofitable prod- 
ucts and services. Very important, however, is one other func- 
tion of the earning power objective—it gives an important indi- 
cation of when to say ‘‘no’’ to proposals which may lead to greater 
sales volume but cause disproportionate increases in costs. 


The Breakeven Point 


Much has been said about the rising breakeven point during 
recent years and its effect on earning power objectives. The higher 
the breakeven point, the larger must be the volume of sales 
needed to produce a profit. 

In these days of inflationary cost increases, many segments of 
industry have been prevented from seeking larger volume of 
sales because of government restrictions or other limitations 
More and more have they sought price increases to offset rising 
breakeven points, thus being forced to play the game of a dog 
chasing its tail. As a consequence, it has become more important 
to measure the safety margin represented by the excess of current 
volume over the breakeven point, than the upward movements 
of the breakeven point itself. 
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TRAFFIC VOLUME 


CHART E 


This chart shows the C&O's breakeven point. As you can see, 
our safety margin, i.e., the current excess of gross revenues above 
the breakeven point is close to 60%. The fact that the ratio of 
excess has remained approximately the same for the last several 
years, despite drastic cost increases, indicates a substantial de- 
gree of success of efforts to preserve the company’s earning power. 

You realize, of course, that this particular breakeven chart is 
an oversimplification and is presented for illustrative purposes 
only. It shows our picture on a long-range basis, i.e., how our 
costs may vary in relation to relatively wide reductions in business 
volume, of prolonged character. On a short-range basis, say, a 
few months or even the year 1952, the safety margin would be 
much narrower because of our inability to contract operations 
quickly enough to offset losses of revenue. 


Return on Investment 


It has been said that return on investment for the railroad 
industry should average over good and bad years 6% per annum. 
What it should be for C&O is, of course, a matter of considered 
judgment, but we do have an objective in mind. C&O's past 
history and current performance are shown on the next chart in 
relation to the industry objective, as a basis for our planning for 
the future. It shows that C&O's performance has been consistently 
better than the industry even in 1949—the year of the disastrous 
coal strike. The point is that management should not merely ac- 
cept a projected rate of return simply as it happens to come out 
as a result of nonfinancial, so to speak, planning. It is its re- 
sponsibility to establish a carefully considered long-range ob- 
jective for a rate of return to which budgeting and planning will 
conform. 
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CHART F 


As you know, an established dividend rate which is liberal in 
relation to earnings tends to back up or stiffen other earning 
power objectives. Another very important function of a difficult 
dividend objective is that of safeguarding proper compensation 
of equity capital used in the business. 

It has become a tradition to expect from C&O a liberal divi- 
dend. The last quarterly dividend was increased to 75 cents. This 
new rate, if continued, would return C&O's dividend payments 
to the level which has been in effect for a long time. 

In any event, aside from having to give serious weight to a 
long-established tradition, it is incumbent upon management to 
do better, if possible. This attitude will, in turn, stiffen manage- 
ment’s backbone in efforts to maintain or increase the company’s 
earning power. 
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DESIGN AND CONTROL OF BUSINESS FORMS* 
By Frank M. Knox 


Reviewed by F. D. COLBURN 
Franklin Colburn & Associates 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This carefully written and interesting 
book may indeed be revealing, on the sub- 
ject, to many executives and their staffs. 
It is the first of a series of books on man- 
agement subjects designed to serve the 
needs of those concerned with office man- 
agement functions. The National Office 
Management Association has arranged for 
the publication of this series. 

The book points out the importance of 
the paperwork problem as, generally, its 
true importance has not been recognized 
in relation, shall we say, to the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. In certain types of 
business, such as banks and insurance com- 
panies, forms are the manufacturing end 
and probably, with that type of concern, 
there has been more of an awareness of the 
importance of properly designed office 
forms. However, there is much room for 
improvement here in the whole field of 
business. 

One of the most striking statements 
made is that the average company probably 
spends about $8 to $10 in office expense 
on a form for every dollar it spends on the 
manufacture of the form itself. Therefore, 
in the design of a form much more atten- 
tion should be given to the general advan- 
tage of clerical expense than to the cost of 
the form itself. Conversely, a poorly de- 
signed form will cost your company heav- 
ily in these days of high clerical and ad- 
ministrative costs. The flow of work in the 
office is the flow of paper. 

Another interesting observation was 
that the control of forms will lead to con- 
trol of office expense. This we presume, is 
about the same as the principle that an eye 
doctor can discover any diseases develop- 
ing in an eyeglass patient by looking into 


* Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York. $6.50 
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the interior of the eye, or fundus, by means 
of his ophthalmoscope. 

Forms are the basic tools of every office. 
Little happens anywhere, except by means 
of pieces of paper. Receiving clerks and 
shipping clerks, timekeepers and book- 
keepers, supervisors and administrators 
have one thing in common, the author 
points out, and that is that they are all 
working with pieces of paper. 

One common procedure, for which cor- 
rection is sought is where a form is au- 
thored somewhat in the rough. Then it is 
turned over to a printing salesman with in- 
structions, ‘5,000 like the sample.” If the 
printer thus does not have all the detailed 
information about style of type, size, spac- 
ing, use of form, paper, and other refine- 
ments, the final design of the form may be 
actually determined by the typesetter in the 
printer's plant. Obviously, this may work 
to the disadvantage of the purchaser. 

Forms control should be established as 
a staff function, the book goes on, and on 
an interdepartmental basis. Forms control 
should be a company policy. However, it is 
much preferred that forms control person- 
nel sell their product to the organization, 
rather than to make use of official edicts. 

A few other special presentations that 
made some certain impression on your re- 
viewer were that instructions should be at 
the top of the form (where the user can 
see them before he makes out the form) ; a 
statement of the four elements of forms 
design: paper, words or characters, the 
lines or ruling and the spaces; a checklist 
for the design of forms that will prevent 
missing details; a schedule of the various 
grades of paper; specimens of the different 
kinds of type; and that the printed matter 
on the form should not overshadow the 
filled-in data. 

The author gives many examples of 
properly designed forms. Generally, much 
use is made of boxes that eliminate all 
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doubt as to where the filled-in data belong ; 
the identification, the instructions, the in- 
troduction, the body of the form and the 
conclusions are set in orderly sequence; in 
the case of forms to be typewritten there is 
vertical alignment of data and for hand- 
written forms the lines are wide enough to 
allow the average person to write in them. 
Many specimens of before and after ex- 
amples of actual improved forms are 
shown. 

The 216 pages (on 814” x 11”) of 
this book are written in a manner of in- 
terest to executives and as a text book as 
well for those in the actual practice of pro- 
ducing forms. After an introductory chap- 
ter on what forms mean to the office, there 
foliows the organizational control over the 
subject matter, the designing of forms, 
what makes forms up, the tools for form 
preparation, the design, writing of speci- 
fications, paper used and its manufacture, 
and suggested methods of handling forms 
purchases. 

The author states that the mere reading 
of a book will never make an expert forms 
designer of anyone. He does not state, 
however, that the information necessary to 
be an expert forms designer is not con- 
tained in his volume. 

This diligently prepared work can be 
profitably read by all executives and then 
used as a text book by their forms con- 
trol divisions. 


ECONOMIC INFORMATION 
FOR EMPLOYES* 


By Fred Rudge 


When planning and conducting an eco- 
nomic a program for employes 
most firms aim to give the rank-and-file the 
basic information they require in order to 
judge management's acts and policies. Un 
fortunately, the author of this compre- 
hensive work points out, too many com- 
panies undertake the effort in hit-or-miss 
fashion, and hence do not accomplish a 
great deal. Those which do obtain results 
are those which organize the people and 
the tools for such a project. In the au- 
thor’s words, “They plan ahead for eco- 
nomic education as they do for accident 
prevention and other kinds of training.” 

The active role of ‘economics teacher” 
inevitably falls upon the foreman, because 
of his strategic position between middle 
management and the regular employes. 
However, as Mr. Rudge explains, super- 
visors cannot be expected to step right into 
the part and perform automatically. The 
company must prepare them to under- 
take the effort, give them the information 
to pass along, and back them up with 
other forms of training. By and large, the 
information must be gathered from within 
the company, not from textbooks. 


* Published by National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., New London, Conn. $3.00. 











“The best way to kill an economic edu- , 
cation program,” the author says, “is to | 
let it be dominated too much by what man- | 
agement believes is good for employes to 
know, as opposed to what employes want | 
to hear. Global matters of principle are apt 
to pale. The way around this stalemate is 
to present everything possible in terms of 
the employes’ own security, advancement, | 
social status, etc., and to keep it current | 
by tying in with the day’s news, whenever | 
that is feasible. To nail everything down, 
the employes’ reaction to the project | 
should be tested regularly—not only to | 
determine their attitudes toward the proj- | 
ect, but also to solicit their suggestions for 
improving it.” | 

Experts agree, Mr. Rudge confirms, that | 
the most important prelude is what he | 
calls the “‘ground preparation phase,” in | 
which three vital developments take place | 

action to put the foreman in position to | 
communicate; action to inspire the fore- 
men to communicate—to make them want | 
to take part in va a aye —and action to 
create employe desire for information 
about economic questions. Certain knowl- | 
edge in advance about employes’ readiness 
and ability to absorb what the foreman is | 
to give them is equally essential—their | 
background as members of a social group; | 
their economic behavior and habits; the 
language they speak; their areas of inter- 
est; the level of their knowledge and their 
attitudes. 

“Word of mouth” is the best and most 
effective means to use, the author holds, | 
because it affords and stimulates two-way 
communication upward as well as down- | 
ward. Supplemental channels include 
letters to employes, house magazines, em- 
ploye manuals, employe reports, plant- 
community magazines, advertising pro- | 
grams in local newspapers, information 
racks, bulletin boards, pension plan edu- 
cation; special opportunities, such as in- 
formation about the company’s television 
programs and advertising; slide films, 
movies, radio and the like. 

“Economic Education for Employes’ | 
tells the “what” as well as the “how’’ of 
practical programs, by supplying readable 
information on company-economic sub- | 
jects, including how companies are started ; | 
where the financing comes from; the role 
of competition; the mechanics of pricing; | 
why profits are necessary; the effect of 
taxation; what management contributes; | 
how to read the annual report, etc. Discus- | 
sion questions suitable for asking and an- | 
swering at foremen conferences accom- 
pany each section. 

The book closes with a check list illus- 
trating how various areas of information | 
about a given company—its history, or- | 
ganization, production, sales, employe re- | 
lations, finance, and the like—can be re- 
lated to basic economic principles for use | 
in the employe education program. The | 
volume also contains case history material | 
from selected programs. 
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THE 
IMPACT OF BUDGETS 


ON PEOPLE 











Numter Bifleen ina Sertes 
of Reporls Devoted Co 
“Beller Management Ch rough 
Beller. Contiolleship”™’ 


| gow on-the-scene investigation in four typical plants 
provided the “inside information” on which this de- 
tailed report is based. Prepared for Controllership Founda- 
tion by the School of Business and Public Administration of 
Cornell University, it reveals and analyzes the strains which 
develop when budgets are used as a pressure device, and 
paves the way for their correction. Among the aspects 
covered are these: 

Conflicting Viewpoints in the Plant . . . Specific points on which 
budget people and factory foremen disagree, both on the budget as 
a working tool and on the way it should be used . . . How these 
differences can be resolved and eliminated. 

Problems Arising from the Use of Budgets . .. How downward 
pressures cause tension and formation of defensive groups ... How 
supervisors react when they fail to meet the budget . . . Why some 
refuse to mention budgets to subordinates . . . Other human prob- 
lems involved. 

Suggestions for Action .. . Obtaining genuine participation in the 
budget process .. . Winning supervisors’ acceptance of budget 
changes . . . How discussion and appraisal help to put the new 
budget across. 

The Human Relations Approach . . . Training “figure conscious” 
finance people to sell accounting to production personnel . . . Help- 
ing them master human relations techniques. 

Your company may be making some of the errors brought to light 
in this study. By establishing the right and wrong ways to get results 
via budgets, it should help your staff to correct present defects in 
practice and prevent others from arising. Order a copy today. 

PRICE: $3.00. $1.50 TO MEMBERS 
OF CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC, 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
ONE EAST FORTY SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











“TWO WEEKS BEFORE I GET MY BALANCE SHEET?” 


This impatient employer of the year 1877 is up against a stone wall. His 
head bookkeeper is explaining that it is a slow, tedious process to produce 
an accurate statement of his business on such short notice. 


All entries were made by hand in bound books. Sheets were not removable 


for posting; the whole book had to be handled each time an entry was 
made. Only one girl at a time could work on the book. Calculations were 
mental. Each girl had to have her figures checked, thus all operations took 
double time. Columns had to be added by several people to insure accuracy. 


PITY THE MAN... 

He had just been offered a block of merchandise at an interesting price, 
and had to decide by noon. It would be a profitable deal for him, but he 
hesitated to act because he was in the dark about the status of his business. 


Had he lived today, how different? One girl could do the work of three 
and she could furnish him a statement of his business in an hour's time. 
She would be using adding and bookkeeping machines and the complete 
set of Tarco efficiency forms in Tarco loose-leaf binders. 


Tarco ruled forms for all accounting work are modern. All fact figures 
are instantly available. There's no waiting for two weeks. Tarco Standard 
forms deserve your consideration. Also, should you use special forms, 
we custom-print them promptly to suit your needs. 


Send for Catalog F-1 and look over the 240 Tarco forms, 
also post binders and other auditing aids. 


TALLMAN ROBBINS & CO. 


Tarco Better Business Forms, Binders and Co-ordinated Filing Equipment since 1912 
320 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
New York + Kansas City + Indianapolis + Tulsa * Witchite + Washington 





Consult your Public 
Accountant about 
the best Forms for 
your Business. 











COMMON CARRIER PIPE LINE 
OPERATIONS AND 
ACCOUNTING* : 


This volume, edited by Paul J. Graber, 


| C.P.A., who is head of the mi Peas of 


| Accounting at the University o 


Tulsa, pre- 


| sents a collection of materials for the study 
| of crude oil pipe line operations and ac- 


counting. The primary objective of the 
volume is to provide employes of pipe line 
companies, and college students, who may 
seek employment with those companies, 
with study material which will explain the 
background and nature of the more im- 
portant accounting problems of pipe line 
operations and which will suggest a man- 
ner in which those problems are being 
solved by the industry. 

In addition to an appendix presenting 


| a “uniform system of accounts for pipe 
| lines’ the book carries 11 sections covering 
the development of the pipe line industry, 


a typical pipe line system, design and con- 
struction of the typical pipe line system, 
government regulation of operations, gen- 
eral accounting, revenue and oil account- 
ing, property accounting, valuation, rec- 
ords oa reports required by regulatory 
bodies, economic studies and problems, co- 
ownership operating agreements. 

* Published by Ross-Martin Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. $7.50 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


Essays IN PRovocaTION. By Glenn E. 
Hoover. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. $3.00. 


The editor of the symposium published 
some years ago, ‘Twentieth Century Eco- 
nomic Thought,” presents in this small 
but incisive volume, a series of nontech- 
nical essays, addresses and letters of re- 
cent years, dealing with ‘the inexhaustible 
economic folly of our time.” 


CORPORATE INCOME RETENTION 1915- 
43. By Sergei P. Dobrovolsky. Natsonal 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York. $2.50. 


ACCOUNTING 


Cost ACCOUNTING. By Adolph Matz, 
Othel J. Curry and George W. Frank. 
Southwestern Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. $6.00. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND LEGISLATIVE 
CONTROL OF THE ACCOUNTING PRO- 
FESSION. American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York. 50 cents. 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 
ING. National Committee on Govern- 
mental Accounting, 1113 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. $4.00. 


ACCOUNTING TRENDS AND TECHNIQUES 
IN PUBLISHED CORPORATE ANNUAL 
REPORTS. American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York. $10.00. 
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...but the Explosion Shouted GASOLINE | 
A shattering shop blast that showers fire, Every American firm sending or dis- 


injury, destruction —a court trial in a tributing products abroad needs Products 
foreign tongue —a heavy liability judg- Liability Insurance. AFIA provides it— 








ment for an American distributing firm soundly, skillfully, in a “close-fitting” 


operating abroad . . . tragic consequences pattern of protection. 

of an employe’s error in filling an order. AFIA provides every kind of protection, 
But the blast did not shatter the com- except life, for every kind of business, 

pany’s overseas operation! practically anywhere abroad .. . and backs 
Products Liability Insurance defended it up with U.S. dollar coverage if desired, 

the company in court, saved the company and the finest in claim service. 

from harm ... Insurance obtained here, Have your agent or broker check AFIA 

to cover there, through American Foreign on your risks—whatever they are, wher- 

Insurance Association. ever they may be! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 38. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: INSURANCE BUILDING, 98 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: WOODWARD BUILDING, 733 15th STREET,N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 24 AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 














3 girls—fullday 
«1 girl-one hour! 


The monthly bulletin was a fine 
idea, but raised a problem in the office. 
It took three girls a full day to fold the 
bulletins, when they were needed for 
other jobs... Now, a PB Office Folding 
Machine, and one girl double-folds the 
6,000 copies in less than an hour! 


EK, EN if you don’t have much to 
fold, or don’t have it often, this Office 
Folding Machine easily earns its cost. 

This new PB office utility can be 
used by anybody after a few minutes 
instruction...is quickly adjustable, with 
the exclusive “Dial-a-Fold.”” Material 
is fed and removed from the same end, 
no bending or walking required. 

Fully automatic and very fast... 
it makes eight basic folds, works with 


» 91 


sheets from 3x3!2 to 11x24 inches... 


will put two parallel folds in a letter- 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding 
Machine 


Leading makers of mailing machines 


+-Offices in 93 cities. 


size sheet at 10,000 per hour. It takes 
little working space, can be easily stored 
when not in use. And it saves enough 
payroll hours to be a real economy. 
It’s precision-built by Pitney-Bowes, 
leading maker of postage meters, sold 
and serviced from 93 offices in US and 
Canada...Call the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration, or send the coupon! 


BS ah ‘ i 4 
Set the light dial for the first fold, dark dial for 
the second... and this folder is ready to run. 
PITNEY-BOWES, Ine., 
3035 Pacifie St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 
Name ____. ee 


en > > = 


Address 





Net Sales vs. Operating 
Profit on per Employe Basis 


(Continued from page 219) 


per employe for the month. Any needed 
action can then be started without waiting 
from 10 to 30 days for the final operating 
statements from the Cost or Accounting 
Department. Action three weeks delayed 
can mean an additional month of unsatis- 
factory profits. The Production Planning 
Department can easily forecast its ship- 
ments for the next month. From these 
data, management can establish its employ- 
ment goal. 

At the time this article was being written 
there were insufficient figures for 1951 to 
be useful for analytical purposes, but from 
those available it is evident that 1951's 
medians and upper oe for Net Sales 
and Operating Profit on a per employe 
basis will vary considerably from those of 
1950. Most industries will show higher 
net sales values because of price rises, and 
operating profits per employe may be 
higher or lower according to the industry. 

We believe each firm should review its 
Net Sales and Operating Profit on a per 
employe basis by months for the last three 
years and develop its own pattern. Your 
company may find ‘Relative Units Pro- 
duced”’ or “Cost of Goods Manufactured” 
is a better internal control than Net Sales. 
This same type of control may even be ap- 
plied to departments or divisions. From an 
analysis of your operations by months you 
may find that in many months, operations 
have been at goal level while the opera- 
tions in other months have pulled down the 
final yearly figures. The goal then is cer- 
tainly attainable if closer control is main- 
tained. What caused the poor months? 
What steps of correction were neglected ? 

We believe Net Sales and Operating 
Profit on a per employe basis will prove 
advantageous to many firms who are in- 
terested in fast action to control costs. Be- 
cause of its simplicity it cannot be expected 
to allow for some of the variations of 
manufacturing that occur in every plant. 
This method will establish, however, a 
quick, approximate answer to last month's 
operating profit and to next month's goal. 





If you are interested in measuring the 
effectiveness of your organization and 
managerial policies against your industry, 
the writer will send you a Net Sales versus 
Operating Profit chart for your industry 
with your position in the industry noted, 
if you send him your Company's Net Sales, 
Operating Profit and Total Employe fig- 
ures for the 1950 fiscal year. Address re- 
quests for charts to R. H. Bartlett, Vice 
President, MacDonald Bros., Inc., 200 
Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Naturally, all such data will be treated as 
confidential. 
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College Student Forum Featured at 
Controllers Conference in Dallas 


The Southern Conference of Controllers Institute, held in 
Dallas on March 28-29, opened with a Controller-College Stu- 
dent Forum during which James H. Eteson, chairman of the In- 
stitute’s National Committee on Education, and Dr. Chester F. 
Lay, head of the Department of Management and professor of 
Accounting and Management at Southern Methodist University, 
presented aspects of controllership and the requisite preparation 
for the field to a representative group of students selected from 
13 university schools of business throughout the Southwest. 

The student body (right below) then questioned the panel 
of controllers (left below), which included (1. to r.) : George B. 
Whitfield, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; L. M. LaPorte, Wis- 
consin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee; James H. Eteson, State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass. ; Houston Control 
President George Duwe (presiding), Cameron Iron Works, 
Inc.; Dr. Chester F. Lay, Southern Methodist University; Dud- 


At the head table at the Conference Luncheon on Saturday were the follow- 
ing Institute officials: PAUL HAASE, assistant managing director; Regional 
VP(1) ROBERT N. WALLIS; National Director STANLEY E. LE BROCQ; Regional 
VP(VIIl) JOHN R. SANDERLIN; National Director HUMPHREY LLOYD; National 
Director DEE DAVIS; National Director WAYNE C. MARKS; National Director 
ARTHUR L. BOSCHEN; Chairman of the Board of Directors VINCENT C. 
ROSS; Notional Director ALVIN KROPF; and CHARLES Z. MEYER, president. 


THE CONTROLLER 


ley E. Browne, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif.; and 
A. L. Fowler, Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Other sessions of the Conference featured Tax and Expense 
Control discussions with addresses presented by R. M. Chan, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company; Richard L. Brummage, Dresser 
Industries, Inc.; E. E. Hunter, Humble Oil & Refining Co.; 
C. A. Palmgren, Jr., New Orleans Public Service Co. ; as well as 
William H. Brush, Jr., and Joseph R. Ryan of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company. 

D. A. Hulcy, president of the Lone Star Gas Company, ad- 
dressed the Conference Banquet (refer to page 214 of this issue) 
and Dr. Horace B. Brown, Jr., of the University of Oklahoma 
was the speaker at the opening luncheon of the Conference. The 
Saturday luncheon, which featured ‘The Institute in 1952,”" was 
addressed by Charles Z. Meyer, president of Controllers Insti- 
tute, and Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing director. 


Above (I. to r.) are Regional VP(IX) J. R. MULVEY; WALTER MITCHELL, JR., 
managing director of Controllers Institute; Director at Large WM. HERBERT 
CARR; National Director A. D. HARDER; National Director LESTER M. LAPORTE; 
National Director DUDLEY E. BROWNE; National Director C. J. KUSCHELL, JR.; 
National Director GEORGE B. WHITFIELD; Regional VP(III) ALLEN LESTER 
FOWLER; Regional VP(V) LAURENCE D. LUEY; National Director HAROLD A. 
KETCHUM; and National Director EMMETT J. HOUSE. Photo Gary & Clarb 
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iid 
PENSION STUDY 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial 
staff will provide you with complete, factual and un- 
biased advice on your company’s retirement problems. 
Send without obligation for our brochure, ‘Planning a 


Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLEnNAN 


NCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washingt Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 














Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 


Securities Registration Investigations 


Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 








Southeast Area 
Has “Top” Growth 


The number of business concerns is 
growing faster in the Southeast than in 
any other section of the country, the 
Commerce Department has reported. 
The department added that for the 
country as a whole the total number of 
operating business firms has remained 
close to a record level of four million for 
the past four years. 

Within this total, however, there 
were significant shifts by geographic re- 
gions. The report covered a four-year 
business population survey, including 
the number of new businesses opened 
and the number of old ones dent 

It's the second such survey ever un- 
dertaken. In the first, covering 1944 to 
1948, the national total of businesses 
climbed from 3,022,200 to 3,983,400. In 
the past four years, the total increased 
to 4,007,400. 

The Far West, which paced the 1944- 
48 expansion with a net gain from 286,- 
300 to 445,700, dropped back to 426,500 
in 1951. This was the greatest percent- 
age loss of any section in the past four 
years. 

The Southeast climbed from 422,600 
businesses in 1944 to 593,900 in 1948 
and 622,700 in 1951, the highest per- 
centage gain in the last four years. The 
department said the rate of business clo- 
sures in 1949 and 1950 was lower in the 
Southeast than any other area. 

Compared with prewar years, total 
business population in the Southeast 
shows an even bigger margin of gain 
compared with other sections of the 
country. 

The rate of new business in the South- 
east was exceeded slightly by that in 
both the Far West and the Southwest. 

New England showed the second 
largest relative decline over the last four 
years, a drop from 276,000 to 269,000. 


NABAC Conference in 
St. Paul—May 22-24 


The Third Northern Regional Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers will 
open in St. Paul on Thursday, May 22, 
and continue through May 24. Among 
the speakers will be Clarence H. Licht- 
feldt, president of NABAC and comp- 
troller of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A full 
schedule of activities, including techni- 
cal sessions, educational exhibits, enter- 
tainment and a ladies program, has been 
developed by the Conference Commit- 
tee under the general chairmanship of 
J. G. Goblisch, vice president of the 
First Grand Avenue State Bank of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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Timely CCH 
Topical Law Keports 


Federal 
BANKING LAW REPORTS 


Geared to today's needs, the swift regular issues of Federal Banking 
Law Reports provide authoritative aid for bankers and their counsel in 
complying with federal regulation and control of banking operations, 
including today's emergency banking controls: for consumer credit 
(Regulation W), for real estate credit (Regulation X), for V-loans 
(Regulation V), and for loans generally (the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program). 


"i 


Designed particularly for those charged with the effective 
direction of banking activities, the Reports afford prompt, depend- 
able, organized, and continuing coverage of statutes, amendments, 
regulations, interpretive rulings, forms, and analyses of relevant 
new legislative developments. Four Compilation Volumes provide 
a panoramic background of federal banking law, arranged 
alphabetically by topics for fingertip finding. 





CONDITIONAL SALE 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE REPORTS 


Here is the dependable Reporter for the man responsible for the sound 
handling of problems concerned with chattel mortgages, conditional sales, 
trust receipts, and related instruments. Its frequent, current issues keep 
subscribers abreast of everything pertinent—on both federal and state 
levels. For CCH's vigilant Conditional Sale—Chattel Mortgage Reports 
dispatch to subscribers the new laws and regulations, court decisions, 
attorney generals’ rulings, and the like in this field, as they ‘‘break’’. 


Within the unique framework of a uniform topical outline, 
all of the requirements relating to title-retention contracts—from 
the filing or recording to repossession and foreclosure—are de- 
tailed and fully explained in separate state divisions. Complete 
law texts are included for each state. Three loose leaf Compila- 
tion Volumes included without extra charge start subscribers off 
on the right foot. 








Federal 
SECURITIES LAW REPORTS 


Issue after issue, the fast, informative releases of Federal Securities Law 
Reports faithfully speed to subscribers the last word, the latest develop- 
ment of interest and importance in the highly technical area of federal 
regulation and control of the securities business. 


This full-scale reporting—basic statutes, accounting requirements, 
SEC regulations, annotated explanations, forms, court and Commission 
decisions—constantly reflect the changing ‘‘rules of the game" for the 
federal securities control law specialist, all organized for fast, sure use. 
Four encyclopedic Compilation Volumes give a clear-cut picture of every- 
thing on federal securities law from the beginning down to date. 


writetr COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC. 
complete PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


details 





























Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses 


CLARENCE A, BICKEL (#2740-1943) re- 
cently testified before the Securities and 
Exchange Commission against the SEC 
proposal to charge investment brokers and 
dealers an annual registration fee. Mr. 
Bickel is a partner in the investment firm 
of Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwau- 
kee, and is currently serving as chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, a self- 
regulating organization of 2,900 members. 
Mr. Bickel is a past president of the Mil- 


Harry R. LANGE (#2455-1943), vice 
president and treasurer, Cutter Labora- 
tories, Berkeley, California, addressed the 
Annual Conference of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Costs Association on April 15th 
in Chicago. Mr. Lange, who is general 
chairman of the 1952 Pacific Coast Con- 
ference of Controllers Institute in San 
Francisco, May 8-10, spoke on “Better 
Profits Through Control.” He served for 
two years as chairman of the National 
Committee on Management Planning and 
Control of Controllers Institute. 


waukee Control of Controllers Institute. 


ne 2 LO 2 eee cerns Peau eee. 





CAPITAL CONTROLLERS CELEBRATE 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


The 15th birthday of the District of Columbia Control of Control- 
lers Institute was marked by a dinner meeting at the Carlton Hotel 
on March 25 at which members and their ladies and guests heard an 
address by the Honorable Everett McKinley Dirksen, senator from 
Illinois, and received greetings from National Headquarters as well 
as from Richmond, Baltimore and Philadelphia Controls. In the pic- 
ture below (seated left to right) are: WM. HERBERT CARR of the San 
Francisco Control, director at large of Controllers Institute (who 
was in Washington on business and able to attend); SEN. DIRKSEN; 
and WILLIAM R. LITTLE, president of the District of Columbia Control. 
Standing (left to right): HUMPHREY LLOYD, a past president of the 
District of Columbia Control; ARTHUR H. WIEDEMAN, National 
Committees Secretary, Headquarters, New York; HOWARD G. 
OBERLANDER, director of the District of Columbia Control; IRVING 
D. DAWES, president of the Richmond Control; COVER B. NEWMAN, 
president of the Baltimore Control; and ALLEN LESTER FOWLER, vice 
president of Region Ill and past president, Philadelphia Control. 
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JosiaH _V. COLLEY (#3919-1947) has 
been elected treasurer and SAMUEL J. 
SCHIML, comp- 
troller of the 
Dayton Power 
and Light Com- 
pany. Mr. Colley 
is president of 
the Dayton Con- 
trol of Control- 
lers Institute of 
America. The 
new treasurer 
joined DP&L in 
1922. From May 
1939 until No- 
vember 1946 he served as treasurer of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) group of the Co- 
lumbia System and as treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corporation. He returned to 
Dayton in 1946 as comptroller. 

Mr. Schiml, who succeeds Mr. Colley as 
comptroller, has been assistant comptrol- 
ler since June 1950. He joined the com- 
pany in 1927. 


Wallace-Martin 


MR. COLLEY 


GERARD J. DIERKER (#4726-1949) was 
elected a director of the Jamaica Water 
Supply Company at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors, it was announced 
by D. J. HENNEsSy (#50-1932) president 
of the company and past national presi- 
dent of Controllers Institute. Mr. Dierker 
came to the water company in 1948 as 
controller. He was made treasurer and 
controller in May 1950. 


WILFRED REETZ (#1712-1940), con- 
troller, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, is the author of an article in the April 
issue of the Journal of Accountancy en- 
titled ‘Accountants’ Reports Should Be 
Written with Prime Consideration for 
their Use by Management.” Mr. Reetz 
gives five questions in the article which 
every accountant should ask himself as he 
prepares his reports and offers detailed an- 
swers along with descriptions of the re- 
ports prepared for his own company. 


WILLARD J. GRAHAM (#4217-1948) re- 
signed as director of the Executive Pro- 
gram of the School of Business, University 
of Chicago, effective April 1, following 
acceptance of an appointment as Professor 
of Accounting at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Mr. 
Graham has also served as Professor of 
Accounting in the School of Business, 
University of Chicago. 


R. P. HASENAUER has been elected to 
the newly created office of vice president- 
controller of Matson Navigation Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Mr. Hasenauer, who 
had served as treasurer since 1930, was 
succeeded in that post by WILLIAM M. 
Rotu. Mr. Roth served overseas with the 
OWL in World War II and has been as- 
sociated with Prentice-Hall in New York, 
as well as the Barber Oil Company and the 
Honolulu Oil Company. 
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CHARLES H. Woop (#3090-1944) 1s 
now secretary-treasurer of Oneita Knitting 
Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


GEORGE A. TAYLOR (#945-1937) was 
recently elected president of Bethlehem 
Foundry & Machine Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Previously, Mr. Taylor had been ex- 
ecutive vice president for six years. 


FREDERIC E. BENTON (#3622-1946), 
formerly comptroller, Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
een elected vice president and comptrol- 
ler. Mr. Benton, a C.P.A., joined PTC in 
April 1944 as assistant to the comptroller, 
following experience in various accounting 
capacities in the utility and industrial fields. 
He was elected comptroller in July 1950. 

Mr. Benton is a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and is vice chairman of the 
American Transit Association and a for- 
mer chairman of the Association’s Ac- 
counting Division. 


GEorGE T. HECHT has been appointed 
auditor of the new Carlton House, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He 
has been associ- 
ated with the 
field of hotel ac- 
counting since 
1937, serving in 
various executive 
capacities. He 
has served as 
food controller 
of the Hotel 
Madison, New 
York, and more 
recently auditor 
of the Taft Hotel in New Haven, Conn. 
He also served in a similar capacity for the 
Schaeffer Center at the New York World's 
Fair and for Brass Rail, Inc., New York. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Hecht was 
a commissary accountant in Jamaica, 
B.W.I., and later in Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Hecht moved to the Carlton House 
from the Fort Pitt Hotel, where, since 
1947, he held the position of comptroller. 





MR. HECHT 


RAYMOND C. Koontz has been named 
president of Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. Koontz joined Diebold in April 1947 
as assistant to GEORGE H. BOCKIUS, presi- 
dent of the firm. In July 1947 he became 
treasurer of the company and in 1950 he 
was named executive vice president. He 
will retain his position as treasurer in addi- 
tion to his new duties as president. 


WILLIAM H. Harper, formerly a mem- 
ber of the accounting staff of Price, Water- 
house & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been named assistant controller of A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, to succeed 
ROLF GrieEM, who was recently made con- 
troller of the company. 














CHATTANOOGA CONTROL PASSES 10-YEAR MARK 


Members of the Chattanooga Control of Controllers Institute met 
on March 4 to celebrate the 10th Anniversary of the founding of the 
Control with a reception and banquet at the Read House. The guest 
speaker of the evening was Gen. Clayton R. Bissell, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, who spoke on economic conditions and his experiences in for- 
eign countries. The group shown above includes (left to right seated): 
CHARLES G. DUDLEY, controller, Cavalier Corp.; GLENN R. STOUTT, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, United Hosiery Mills 
Corp.; PAUL VIALL, treasurer, The Chattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany and secretary-treasurer of the Control; SHANNON GAMBLE, 
executive vice president, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; GURNEY M. 
HICKS, comptroller, Hamilton National Bank and president of the 
Control; and GEN. BISSELL. Standing (left to right): JACK WILKIN- 
SON, secretary, Davenport Hosiery Mills and vice president of the 
Control; VANCE KING, vice president, Richmond Hosiery Mills; 
M. W. MORRIS, assistant treasurer, E-Z Mills, Inc.; CORNELIUS 
BOLEN, secretary, Converse Bridge & Steel Co.; EARL GEER (guest); 
C. C. LAY, controller, The Wheland Co.; J. C. WYATT and GEORGE 
McMILLAN (guests); and CHAD CALLAWAY, JR., treasurer, Crystal 


Springs Bleachery, Inc. 





D. S. JEPPSON (#1495-1939), former 
second vice president and controller of 
Lane- Wells Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been named senior vice president. 


EpwARD M. PENDERGAST (#3201- 
1944) has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of GG 


Inc. and Gini 
Products Inc., 
Los Angeles, 


Calif. Mr. Pen- 
dergast has been 
with the Pinwae 
Company _ since 
its inception, 
first On a con- 
sulting basis 
and, in 1951, he 
was appointed 
controller-secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. He has been 
a C.P.A. and controller of other companies 
for a period of 20 years prior to joining the 
Pinwae organization. He is a member of 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants and the American Ordnance Associ 
ation. 





MR. PENDERGAST 
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DWIGHT B. BILLINGS (#820-1936), as- 
sistant treasurer, secretary and clerk of Pa- 
cific Mills, Boston, Mass., was recently 
elected treasurer of the company succeed- 
ing HENRY M. BLIss who has been both 
president and treasurer and who has rfe- 
linquished the latter post. 


RAYMOND G. LOCHIEL (#1630-1940), 
vice president, treasurer and director of 
Capital Airlines, Washington, D. C., was 
one of the speakers at a recent session of 
the Careers Conference sponsored by 
Woodward & Lothrop in conjunction 
with the Psychology Department of 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Several hundred women stu- 
dents of the Washington area were tested 
by the Psychology Department of George 
Washington University. Following the 
psychological aptitude tests, the students 
participating were notified of their profes- 
sional aptitude and invited to a series of 
lectures on the basis of the results of the 
tests. The lectures were given by outstand- 
ing professional men and women in the 
field of business and government. 
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Otto G. SCHWENK (#2417-1943) has 
been named to the newly created executive 
post of vice pres- 
ident in charge 
of industrial 
products of the 
Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. 
Schwenk came to 
Blaw-K nox 
from the Yale & 
Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., 
New York, 
where he was 
vice president in charge of production and 
a director 

Prior to his association with Yale & 
Towne, Mr. Schwenk was for four years 





MR. SCHWENK 
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connected with the Weatherhead Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he served succes- 
sively as industrial engineer, controller, 
production manager, and executive assist- 
ant to the president. For eight years he 
served with a firm of consulting industrial 
engineers and he has also been a member 
of a certified public accounting firm. 

Mr. Schwenk holds memberships in the 
American Institute of Management, Amer- 
ican Management Association, American 
Institute of Accountants, National Associ- 
ation of Accountants, Society for Advance- 
ment of Management and the Ohio Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 


JOHN A. HANDY, JR. (#4062-1947) has 
been elected to the position of secretary of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., New 
York. Previously Mr. Handy has served as 
controller and assistant secretary of Deer- 
ing, Milliken, Inc. 


ROBERT S. SWEENEY (#3109-1944), 
vice president and treasurer, Watson-Still- 
man Co., Roselle, N. J., has been elected a 
director of the company. 


Roy W. SWISHER (#3978-1947) te- 
cently resigned as secretary-treasurer and 
controller of the Hydraulic Equipment Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to join McDowell Com- 
pany of the same city, as comptroller. 


JOHN C. CopourN (#4514-1949), for- 
merly treasurer of the Star Drilling Ma- 
chine Company, Akron, Ohio, is now 
associated with Pressed Steel Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as vice presi- 
dent and controller. 


PauL F. SWANTEE (#2888-1944), as- 
sistant controller, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation, New York, was 
recently named controller of the company. 


HarO_pD R. DEJAGER (#4174-1948), 
who has been controller of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., New York, since 1950, 
was elected assistant treasurer. A C.P.A., 
Mr. DeJager was previously controller and 
secretary of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany, Westfield, N. Y., and a supervising 
senior accountant of Ernst & Ernst, certi- 
fied public accountants, Rochester, N.Y. 
He is a member of the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants 
and the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 


WiLiiaM J. WILEY (#3940-1947) has 
assumed the duties of the newly created 
post of financial vice president of the Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
He was also recently elected to the Board 
of Directors. 

For the last four years Mr. Wiley has 
been vice president in charge of production 
for Stephen F. Whitman and Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Prior to that connection, he 
was treasurer of the International Resist- 


ance Company, Philadelphia, for a three- 
year period and is still a director of that 
company. For eight years he was with 
Rohm and Haas Company, Philadelphia. 

A certified public accountant, Mr. Wiley 
is a member of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 


FRED E. BURNHAM (#2760-1943) is 
now vice president and controller of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 


E, J. SPIEGEL (#884-1937), vice presi- 
dent, Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeded the late CLIFFORD W. 
GAYLORD, as president of the company. 


FRED SCHWARTZSTEIN (#4855-1950), 
controller and assistant treasurer of the 
Noma Electric Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed treasurer and control- 
ler. 


Louis C. HAL- 
TUG (#3566- 
1946), control- 
ler, the Timken- 
Detroit Axle 
Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has 
been appointed 
assistant general 
manager of the 
Wisconsin Axle 
Division of the 
company. Mr. 
Haltug will now be located in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. He will be succeeded as con- 


MR. HALTUG 


troller by 
GEORGE J. FIN- 
ZEL, who_ has 


been with Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle 
Company for the 
past 12 years as 
chief account- 
ant, and was pre- 
viously 
ated with Ernst 
& Ernst, certified 


assoc i . 





public account- MR. FINZEL 
ants. 
RoE S. CLARK (#2332-1942) was 


elected president of the Package Machin- 
ery Company at its 39th annual meeting re- 
cently. He succeeds Economic Stabilizer 
ROGER L. PUTNAM, who will continue as 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Clark has been with the company 
since 1916 and has served as treasurer for 
20 years. 


Ciay R. SMITH (#3948-1947), for- 
merly controller, Standard Brands Interna- 
tional, Inc., New York, is now affiliated 
with Pfizer International Service Co., Inc., 
New York, as director of finance. 


ROBERT R. HERTZLER (#2897-1944), 
controller, Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., has been named assist- 
ant to the president and controller. 
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ANSON BEAVER (#2277-1942) is now 
vice president and treasurer of Wm. G. 
Pittman Co., Inc., Hackensack, N. J. 


EDWARD DEFELICE (#4085-1947) is 
now executive vice president of the Seidel- 
huber Steel Rolling Mill Corporation, Se- 
attle, Wash. He was formerly associated 
with Wheeler-Osgood Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., as controller, and Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co., Eatonville, Wash., as general man- 
ager. 


WILLIAM J. VON MINDEN (#4934- 
1950) was elected vice president of the 
New Jersey Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants at its recent annual meeting. Mr. 
von Minden is chairman of the accounting 
department of the Rutgers University 
School of Business Administration, a trus- 
tee of the Mills College of Education, and 
a member of the Saddle River (N. J.) 
Board of Education. 


WILLIAM P. Carr (#4903-1950) for- 
merly assistant to the president of Building 
Products Limited, Montreal, is now treas- 
urer and comptroller. He was associated 
with National Breweries Limited, Mont- 
real, as director of finance prior to joining 
Building Products Limited in 1951. 





Obituary 


Gerald Clifton Chataway, comptroller 
of Bathurst Power & Paper Company Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, died on April 
12, 1952 at the age of 42. 

Mr. Chataway, who joined Bathurst in 
January 1948, was previously associated 
with Fleet Aircraft Limited, Fort Erie, On- 
tario, from 1938-1947 as secretary-treas- 
urer and comptroller. 

As a member of Controllers Institute, he 
held certificate 4607-1949. He was a char- 
tered accountant and a member of the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants of Mani- 
toba since 1936. 


Henry Dudley Minich, Sr., industrial 
ist and inventor, died on March 22, 1952 
at the Tarrytown Hospital, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., after a brief illness. He was 62. 

Mr. Minich was president of the Tenso- 
lite Corp. of Tarrytown, founded by him 
in 1940 and treasurer of the Tensolite In- 
sulated Wire Company, Inc., founded by 
him in 1950. 

After graduating from Harvard in 1913, 
he worked several years for Cluett-Peabody 
Co., Troy, N. Y. He was a lieutenant in 
World War I and served as a technical ad- 
viser in the Army Ordnance Department. 

Successively he was controller and treas- 
urer of the Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration, New York; the Grisby Grunow 
Radio Company, Chicago; and the L. C. 
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Smith-Corona Typewriter Company, New 
York. 

For several years he served as executive 
vice president of the Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, Elmsford, N. Y. In 1939, he left 
Sonotone to become comptroller of John- 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
where he developed his plastic insulation 
formula. 

During World War II he aided in the 
development of anti-submarine detection 
devices at Columbia University and per- 
fected an insulated resistance wire for use 
in heated flying suits used by World War 
II airmen. He served as an advisor in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Bureau of the Budget and 
as a researcher in the Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory of Columbia University at Min- 
eola, L.I., N. Y. 

Mr. Minich held membership certificate 
#96-1932 in Controllers Institute and 
served as chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee in the early days of the Institute. 


Dwight A. Moore, 48, assistant con- 
troller of the Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc., 


Santa Anita 
Park, Arcadia, 
Calif., died at 


Huntington Me- 
morial Hospital, 
Pasadena, on 
March 22, 1952, 
two days after 
suffering a heart 
attack at his of- 
fice. 

Mr. Moore 
had been with 
the Club since 
October 1944 and was previously control- 
ler for 17 years of the Wilshire Oil Com 
pany, Los Angeles. He was a past president 
and director of the Los Angeles Control of 
Controllers Institute in which he held 
membership certificate’ #1291-1938. He 
was also a member of the Petroleum Ac- 
countants Society of Los Angeles, the 
California Certified Public Accountants 
Society, and the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 


MR. MOORE 


William Wetmore Stanley, 65, busi- 
ness executive and vice president of the 
Prosperity Co., Syracuse, N. Y., died at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, on March 31, 
1952. 

During World War I, Mr. Stanley 
served with the War Industries Board, and 
after the war joined Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati. He moved to New York in 
1924, as a member of the engineering firm 
of Sanderson and Porter. From 1928-1942 
he was with the Royal Baking Powder Co., 
becoming vice pfesident and treasurer. He 
was also vice president and comptroller of 
Standard Brands, Inc. He moved to Syra- 
cuse in 1943 as vice president of the Pros- 
perity Company. 

Mr. Stanley held membership certificate 
8692-1936 in Controllers Institute. 
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CONTROLLER 


A nationally known metal manufacturer, 
with sales exceeding $50,000,000 an- 
nually has an excellent opportunity for 
a well qualified Controller. 


Our company is experiencing rapid and 
profitable growth and the new Control- 
ler will be an important member of our 

9 t team. C quently, he must 
possess strong administrative ability as 
well as broad experience in sound ac- 
counting practices. 





We would like a man who can justify a 
total compensation exceeding $25,000. 
Age should be under 50 years. 


Reply in confidence to Box D1094 
THE CONTROLLER 
One East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














WHEN DAY IS DONE 
IN WASHINGTON 






Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay at the Wardman Pork. 
Here, facilities are carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. At your im- 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beautiful Rock Creek Pork 
is truly restful. Try it! 


Wurdnanik FE 


= HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N. Ww. 
WASHINGTON &, D. C. 


Frank E. Weakly, president 
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Should Your Company 
start 


a Pension Program 
NOW? 


We can’t answer that question for 
you, of course. 

But we do know that present 
tax laws and recent rulings of the 
Wage Stabilization Board in re- 
gard to company contributions, 
make this a particularly advanta- 
geous time to begin a qualified 
pension plan. Why? 

@ Because company contribu- 

tions are tax deductible .. . 

@ Because the income earned by 

such a plan is tax-free... 


@ Because a dollar deposited in 
a pension fund buys a full 
dollar’s worth of benefits— 
while the same dollar in profit 
might be worth only 18¢ after 
ae 

e Because employees pay no tax 
on benefits until they begin 
receiving them... 


@ Because “past-service”’ costs 
may be heaviest during the first 
10 years of a fund’s opera- 
tion, and high tax periods are 
ideal for amortizing them. . . 

@ Because employee benefit 
plans are becoming more and 
more essential in securing an 
adequate working staff. 

So if you’ve been thinking of 
starting a pension plan yourself— 
but don’t know quite where to be- 
gin—perhaps we can help. 

Not that we're pension plan 
experts .. . or trust fund adminis- 
trators either. 

But over the years, we have 
worked pretty closely with both 
and acquired some understanding 
of basic fundamentals, which we 
have just summarized in our new 
booklet, “Private Pension Funds”. 

If you think this booklet might 
be helpful to you, we'll be happy 
to mail a copy—with no charge, 
of course. Simply address— 


Pension Fund Departmen KY 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 
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Behind the Scenes: 


GOLDEN GATE GROUP 
PLANNING WEST COAST CONFERENCE 





Plans for the 1952 Pacific Coast Conference—being sponsored by 
the San Francisco Control on May 8-10 at the St. Francis Hotel in 
San Francisco—were being reviewed in detail when the photographer 
arrived for this group picture (above). Seated left to right are 
WM. HERBERT CARR, national director at large of Controllers In- 
stitute and a member of the Conference Executive Committee; JOHN 
R. LAVINDER, vice chairman of the Conference; HARRY R. LANGE, 
general chairman of the Conference; PAUL HAASE, assistant man- 
aging director of Controllers Institute, New York; and W. T. Mc- 
GILLIVRAY, president of the San Francisco Control and a member of 
the Conference Executive Committee. 


In the photograph below, taken while the Committee was review- 
ing the advance program of the Conference, are the following: 
Seated from left are L. S. PARSONS, Chairman of the Attendance 
Committee; MR. McGILLIVRAY; MR. LAVINDER; MR. LANGE; MR. 
HAASE; MR. CARR; and O. T. JONES, regional vice president, na- 
tional director and a member of the Executive Committee. Standing 
from left: RAEFORD BAILEY, member of the Entertainment and 
Reception Committee; W. K. MINOR, Promotion and Publicity Chair- 
man; WAGNER D‘ALESSIO, member of the Executive Committee; 
W. T. WERSCHKULL, member of the Executive Committee; RALPH 
C. WAMSER, member of the Budget and Finance Committee; J. F. 
THOMPSON, Ladies Hospitality Chairman; G. W. COLEMAN, En- 
tertainment and Reception Committee Chairman; BELFORD G. 
BROWN, member of the Entertainment and Reception Committee; 
V. L. THOMAS, Secretary; S. J. ENDENHOLM, Registration Commit- 
tee Chairman; and ARTHUR E. DUANE, Budget and Finance Commit- 
tee Chairman. 
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Special Observance Slated for 
Louisville Control's 10th Anniversary 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Louis- 
ville Control of Controllers Institute 
will be observed 
at a special din- 
ner meeting on 
May 28 in the 
Kentucky Ho- 
tel, Louisville. 
For this gala oc- 
casion the Con- 
trol has invited 
Colonel M. M. 
Frost, vice pres- 
ident, traffic and 
sales, of Eastern 
Airlines, New 
York, to be the speaker. Colonel Frost's 
subject will be ‘“Aviation—Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

All past presidents of the Control will 
be Snoaeal on the occasion of the anni- 
versary dinner, and in addition the Con- 
trol has invited K. P. Vinsel, executive 
vice president of the Louisville Chamber 
of Commerce ; Charles Z. Meyer, president 
of Controllers Institute; Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., managing director of Controllers In- 
stitute; and Paul Haase, assistant man 
aging director of Controllers Institute, to 
be guests on this occasion. 

W. B. Harrell of Louisville Tin and 
Stove Company is chairman of the com- 
mittee arranging the anniversary observ- 
ance and other participants in the ob- 
servance will be the Kentucky Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, the Louis- 
ville Chapter of the National Associa- 


COL. FROST 


tion of Cost Accountants, the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association, the Louisville 
Office Managers Association, and the 
Transportation Club of Louisville. 

The officers and directors of the Louis- 
ville Control for the current year are: 
President, Earl Dorsey, Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp.; Vice President, Claude 
W. Hupp, Glenmore Distilleries Co. ; Vice 
President, Orville D. Harris, Stitzel-Wel- 
ler Distillery, Inc.; Secretary, Robert S. 
Hall, Jefferson Island Salt Co.; Treasurer, 
Louis E. Pfeifer, Ford Motor Co.; and 
the following Directors: Cornelius P. 
Geleynse, American Creosoting Co.; El- 
more C. Lampe, Citizens Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Co.; Ralph E. Quick, Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp.; and Ben R. 
Shaver, American Air Filter Co 

Colonel Frost has served Eastern Air- 
lines since 1945, following more than 
three years active service with the Army 
Air Forces in World War II. Active in 
civil aviation circles for many years, Mr 
Frost also served two terms in the Flor- 
ida State Legislature 
included the post of Chief of Supply 
and Transportation, Army Air Force 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., and 
he received the Legion of Merit from 
General Hoyt Vandenberg for outstand- 
ing and meritorious service during the 


His war services 


preparation for the air invasion of 


France when he served as Deputy Air 
Officer in charge of Administration, Al- 
lied Expeditionary Air Force. in Europe 


Lecture-Discussions Feature 
Chicago Controllership Course 


Concluding sessions of the first annual 
Conference on Controllership, jointly 
sponsored by the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Control of Controllers Institute, will 
take place on May 27. The subject for that 
meeting, to be presented by Joseph B. 
Lanterman, controller of American Steel 
Foundries, will be “Organization of the 
Controller's Department and the Recruit- 
ing and Training of Personnel.” 

The Conference was opened on April 
22 and included a series of six meetings 
during following weeks. The first session 
featured James L. Peirce, controller of 
A. B. Dick Company on ‘The Control- 
lership Function’; followed by C. E. Jar- 
chow, executive vice president and comp- 
troller of International Harvester Com- 
pany, who presented “Reports for Man- 
agement Purposes.” 

“Budgets and Standards” were pre- 
sented at the May 6 meeting by Wilfred 
Reetz, controller of Stewart-Warner Cor- 
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poration and Elroy Sandberg, division con- 
troller and assistant general manager of 
the Indianapolis branch of Stewart-War- 
ner. 

Scheduled for Monday, May 12, are dis- 
cussions of “Inventory, Equipment Policy, 
and Inflation’ by C. M. Blumenschein, 
controller of Container Corporation of 
America; Raymond H. Giesecke, control- 


ler of McGraw Electric Company and | 


H. E. Nichols, partner of Arthur Ander- 
son & Company. 

On May 20, Herbert F. Walton, vice 
president of Allstate Insurance Company, 
will discuss “The Controller and the Au- 
ditor.”’ 

The planning committee for the con- 
ference included: Carroll H. Blanchar, 
comptroller of United Air Lines, Inc.; 
F. O. McDermott, divisional comptroller 
of International Harvester Company and 
William J. Vatter, professor of account- 
ing, The University of Chicago, School of 
Business. 


FORD STUDY INDICATES 
XEROGRAPHY 


Speeds Duplicating 
Internal Office Forms... 


FORD reports a total cost of 
37c for first run-off copy 
from an offset master made 
by xerography compared 
with $3.12 for same copy 
made from a zinc plate. 

















Photo shows operator preparing paper 

master with XeroX copying equipment. 
Save time, money, materials. Your existing 
office or factory forms, drawings, etc., can 
be reproduced on a paper master plate by 
xerography; and multiple copies can be run 
off on an offset process duplicator . . . all 
within three minutes. 

Xerography, the new, dry electrical proc- 
ess, copies on to an offset paper master 
anything written, typed, printed or drawn. 
It's a direct positive process; no negative is 
required. It's quick, economical, clean... 
no chemicals, fumes or odors. 

Cut costs. Speed the flow of paper work. 
Break the bottleneck of delays. Get the facts 
about the amazing xerography process. 


a a 
Write for case histories showing 


how all types of business are saving 
time and money with xerography. 


® THE HALOID COMPANY 
: 52-166 HALOID ST., 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 


















EMPLOYMENT + EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each 
insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable in 
advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 
1 column-wide inch including 2 words for box 
number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. 


Address box number replies to 


THE CONTROLLER 
One East Forty-second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Replies will be forwarded 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 
Presently employed as controller in manu- 
facturing and sales organization desires new 
connection in the capacity of controller, treas- 
urer, or assistant. College degree in account 
ing and business administration, 16 years’ ex- 
includes general accounting. cost, 
taxes, insurance 


perience 
iuditing, finance, budgets 


credit and systems. Age 41. Box 1075 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Controller and financial advisor, presently 
employed, desires new connection similar 
capacity located metropolitan Philadelphia 


New York or Washington area. 20 years 
practical experience and satisfactory service 
in metal manufacturing field with firms en- 
gaged primarily in government contracts. Can 
assume full responsibility for entire financial 
organization and functions, and has sufficient 
initiative, ability and resourcefulness to assure 
its successful operation in conjunction with 
other executive divisions, University trained 
age 40, married. Confidential resumé and sal 
ary requirements upon request. Box 1076. 


CONTROLLER—TREASURER— 
BUDGET DIRECTOR 

Skilled administrator, presently employed as 
controller—treasurer—budget officer of large 
utility. Keen analyst, gets things done at 
minimum cost. Thorough knowledge account- 
ing, finance, costs, controls, budgets, systems, 
procedures, credits, insurance, taxes, pen- 
sions, government contacts. Previous heavy 
manufacturing experience. University trained 
business administration, accounting,  fi- 
nance, statistics, economics, law. Member 
Controllers Institute. Can relocate, U. S. or 

abroad; knowledge languages. Box 1092. 


CONTROLLER 
ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 
Presently employed as ofticer with treasurer's 
and controller's functions and responsibilities 
in medium-sized multi-plant organization. 
Practical experience at top management level 
in administration. Heavy in corporate financ- 
ing, development and contact, in tax planning 
and federal income and excess profits taxes, 
Background in general and 
ms, personnel, credit 


state and local 
public accounting. syste 
government controls, management reports and 
interpretation, Desires assignment as control- 





ler, treasurer, or assistant. C.P.A. Age 35. 
Presently in Midwest but will relocate. Box 
1093 

NOTE: Tue ContRoLLen reserves the right to ac 


cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does if guarantee any item bought or sold 





FT PI FeSO Lincoln Incentive System 


Vindicated in Tax Court 


After ten years of litigation, making one 
of the longest tax cases on record, the fif- 
teen-judge United States Tax Court re- 
cently announced a decision which com- 
pletely vindicates the incentive system of 
the Lincoln Electric Company, payments 
in which were questioned by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

The importance to industry generally of 
this decision is indicated by the opinion of 
the Court which points out the effective- 
ness of incentive payments in increasing 
productivity and reducing prices. Accord- 
ing to charts produced as evidence in the 
case, Lincoln's productivity per worker in- 
creased at an average rate of 15.3 per cent 
per year for the past 18 years, prices have 
been reduced by about 50 per cent and 
wages have been double those normally 
paid in industry. 

The case was started in 1942 when the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ques 
tioned Lincoln's 1941 payment of some 
$500,000 for employe annuities and $1 
million for an employes’ trust fund. 
Throughout the long litigation Lincoln 
argued that the results achieved by its in- 
centive system establish that the payments 
are proper and reasonable. The Court in 
upholding Lincoln's position and \ indicat 
ing its incentive system stated: 


Sees Manpower Saving 


Rich “‘paydirt’’ can be sifted from the 
mountains of paperwork in American busi- 
ness. Substantial manpower and cost sav- 
ings can be ac hieved through measurement 
of the work output of office workers, 
sometimes coupled with incentive pay 
plans. Richard F. Neuschel, associate 
manager of McKinsey & Company, New 
York management consultants, made this 
report in a recent address made before 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants in Boston. 

‘Actually, there is little specific knowl- 
edge as to how many bersons are needed 
to run an office,’ Neuschel said. “In our 
studies we have found that the cost of 
preparing a pay roll check may vary from 
30 cents to $1.00 and the cost of issuing 
a purchase order may run from $1.50 to 
$6.00.” 

Neuschel pointed out that application 
of scientific management techniques has 
become commonplace in factories since 
its beginning over 40 years ago. But he 
indicated his agreement with other man- 
agement authorities that ‘thinking in the 
office is 20 years behind the rest of the 
business.” 

However, before work measurement be- 





“The record clearl; establishes that the 
company’s incentive system materially con- 
tributes to increased production, enhanced 
earnings, reduced selling prices, avoided 
labor strife and work stoppages, and de- 
veloped and retained a cooperative, loyal, 
efficient and satisfied force of employes.” 


In commenting on the decision, Mr. 
James F. Lincoln, president of the com- 
pany, stated: 

“It is perhaps not surprising that we 
have had so much difficulty in getting Gov- 
ernment approval of the payments under 
our incentive system. Every step forward 
which has been made in the history of 
man has been resisted by established au- 
thority. From the pronouncement ) the 
Sermon on the Mount by Jesus to the ac- 
ceptance of the automobile, the ‘best 
minds’ have stood pat. 

“Incentive Management has been prot ed 
in industry and is vitally necessary as pres- 
ent labor-management friction shows. It is 
therefore satisfying that it took only a little 
over a decade for the Government to ac- 
cept this obviously succe ssful system.” 

Additional evidence presented in this 
case has been printed in the appendix of 
Mr. Lincoln’s recently published book, 
‘Incentive Management.” 


in Clerical Work Study 


comes practical, Neuschel advises: 


1. Make a critical re-evaluation of ex- 
isting activities to climinate all unprofit- 
able or marginal work. 

2. Analyze the policies, organization 
structure, and other factors affecting the 
complexity or volume of work. 

3. Select the best manual or mechanical 
method of doing the essential work. 


Such a study may turn up some rather 
surprising situations such as that uncov- 
ered in one mail-order concern. Despite 
warnings of disaster this firm decided to 
destroy all correspondence, shipping pa- 
pers and other documents associated with 
an order as soon as an order was filled. A 
careful study over an extended period 
proved that the cost of filing and keeping 
the mass of records discarded was greater 
than any losses that would result from not 
retaining positive evidence of shipment. 

Among the more important results 
found by those companies now pioneering 
in office work measurement are that worker 
morale improves because of more equi- 
table distribution of the work load and 
that such measurement provides a method 
for determining supervisory effectiveness. 
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| in MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 
method of solving the retirement problem. A real 
measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achieving this goal. The great 
variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 
approaches to the common problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a. unique 
experience in developing all types of pension systems 
for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 
perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 
ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 
with you any pension problem you may have, including 


pension costs. No obligation whatever. 


W rite or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 
The National City Bank of New York 


and 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 


City Bank rmers Tr ” 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. eas Farmers Trust Company. 


isk for our Pension Booklet C4. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE; 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 














Before a common nut can be mined, fabricated and put into a workman’s 
hand, 12,227* paper forms must be made out. Analysts say the average 
business—including yours—spends a third of its time in paperwork. Yet, 
because paperwork is taken for granted, businessmen usually look for 
savings out in the plant—whereas paperwork offers a gold mine of 
Opportunity to speed and save. 


J DITTO. SIMPLIFIES PAPER WORK! 


Paperwork can be a “necessary evil” or with DITTO One-Writing Systems 
it can straighten out pay and production, anticipate material needs, 
shorten routines, release employees for productive work, cut out error 
and delay throughout your entire operation. DITTO directs, controls, 
coordinates and sans If your paperwork isn’t a streamlined 
production tool—get critical of it, make it so! 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON 


DITTO 


ONE-WRITING SYSTEMS ! 


In these days of defense pressure and heavy paperwork, 
large companies and small declare that their DITTO 
systems are more than ever essential for their peak 
efficiency. Today’s greatest economies and 

betterments are to be found in paperwork. 
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Ask for specific data showing how the DITTO 
Payroll, Production, Order-Billing, Purchasing 
and other systems definitely streamline your 
paperwork and bring benefits all down the line. 
No obligation, just write. 


DITTO, Incorporated es 
2245 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois ills 





